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Home  Economists  and  Grocers  al¬ 
ready  have  requested,  and  distributed 
to  consumers,  364,207  of  these  edu¬ 
cational  pamphlets  giving  interesting 
facts  about  the  construction,  sizes 
and  contents  of  cans.  Every  one  of 
these  folders  is  working  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  aiding  in  the  sale  of 
more  canned  foods. 
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THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER  FOR  THE  CAMERON 
300 -PER  MINUTE  LINE  OF  CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


1.  Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2a  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


3a  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4a  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho¬ 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


§cu4A  §exituA£^  aA£.  indluJducM^  in  the  edUiani: 

4a  Soldering  Attachments  were  first  built  with  an  inside  horn.  The  cans  were  conveyed 
over  this  bar  through  the  side-seam  soldering,  wiping  and  cooling  operations. 

The  outside  horn,  on  which  the  can  slides  on  its  exterior,  was  then  produced  for  en¬ 
amel-lined  cans.  This  was  because  of  the  danger  of  scratching  the  inside  enamel. 

The  danger  of  hot  contact  between  the  horn  and  exterior  of  lithographed  cans  was  then 
also  avoided  by  passing  cold  water  through  the  horn. 

Thus,  the  outside,  water-cooled  horn  meets  the  needs  of  lithographed 

or  enamel-lined  cans. 
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DRASTICALLY  REDUCE  POWER 
COSTS  AT  VINER  STATIONS 

Records  of  average  fuel  cost  show 
that  a  viner  can  now  be  driven  with 
less  thcui  a  gallon  of  gasoline  per  hour. 
When  the  station  is  shut  down,  of 
course,  the  fuel  bill  stops. 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

These  units  are  equipped  with  Waukesha 
four  or  six  cylinder  engines  with  fly-badl 
governors.  They  produce  power  which  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever 
without  stopping  the  engine.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  engineered  to  meet  every  requirement 
for  Viner  Drive. 
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►  There  can  be  only  one  logical  answer  to 
this  age -old.  question  —  both  are  important, 
because  fundamentally  they  are  one,  insepa¬ 
rable. 

In  many  ways  the  relationship  between 
canner  and  can  manufacturer  is  similar.  The 
future  and  welfare  of  both  are  bound  to¬ 
gether.  Both  strive  in  different  ways  toward 
the  same  goal,  that  of  producing  a  finer  pack. 

To  this  end.  Continental  has  devoted  its 
entire  resources.  In  its  big  main  research  lab¬ 
oratories,  and  in  the  activities  of  its  trained 
field  men  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Continental  constantly  seeks  the  answer,  not 

CONTINENTAL 


only  to  the  problems  of  the  day  but  those 
dealing  with  time  to  come. 

No  one  knows  for  a  certainty  what  the 
future  will  bring  forth,  but  unquestionably, 
newer  methods  of  canning  will  be  devised. 
A  wider  variety  of  products  will  be  processed. 
Better  cans,  more  efficient  machines,  will  be 
developed.  When  these  things  occur.  Con¬ 
tinental's  customers  will  be  first  to  reap  the 
benefits  they  offer. 

Those  who  would  insure  their  future  wel¬ 
fare  will  go  with  Continental,  safe  in  the 
knowledge  that  to  be  of  service  has  always 
been  our  creed  and  progress  our  aim. 

CAN  COMPANY 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 

EDITORIALS 


The  industry  won— Under  Grams,  in  last 
week’s  issue,  there  appeared  a  small  notice  to  the 
effect  that  the  suit  instituted  by  The  California 
Packing  Corp.,  against  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  for 
the  alleged  infringement  of  a  patent  covering  the 
blanching  of  spinach,  had  been  decided  in  favor  of 
the  defendants  by  a  U.  S.  District  Court  in  California. 
Had  the  plaintiffs  won,  and  the  patent  been  approved, 
it  is  easily  possible  that  every  canner  who  employs  or 
had  employed  a  blanch  in  the  preparation  of  a  product, 
would  have  had  to  pay  royalties  to  the  owner  of  the 
patent.  For  that  reason  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Co.  stood 
in  the  position  of  the  industry  against  an  attempted 
control  of  an  essential  operation  in  canning  by  one 
party  or  concern.  Had  the  case  been  reversed,  i.  e.,  had 
Hunt  Bros,  owned  the  patent,  and  had  they  brought 
suit  against  the  California  Packing  Corp.,  claiming 
infringement,  we  would  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  for 
the  industry  to  defeat  them  in  the  attempt,  just  as  we 
did  in  this  case.  It  was  a  bigger  fight  than  most  can- 
ners  realize,  but  every  canner  ought  to  be  able  to 
realize  what  he  escaped,  through  the  energetic  defense 
of  the  suit,  and  its  ultimate  winning  as  just  announced. 
The  industry  owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Hunt  Bros,  for 
defending  it  from  these  heavy  damages.  Most  spinach 
canners,  at  least,  have  probably  seen  the  transcript  of 
the  testimony,  and  it  makes  interesting  reading. 

PEGGED  PRICES — There  is  a  growing  realization 
among  canners  everywhere  that  somehow,  some  one 
has  pegged  staple  prices  on  canned  foods,  and  they 
want  to  know  who  is  doing  it,  and  how.  Despite  the 
Robinson-Patman  law,  and  all  other  laws,  and  the 
clamor  about  supply-and-demand.  No.  2  tomatoes, 
over  in  this  Tri-State  region,  for  instance,  have  held  at 
62V1)C  for  the  past  couple  of  years,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  other  sections  were  selling  them,  at  times,  as  high 
as  75c.  It  is  uncanny,  but  it  is  true. 

Turn  back  to  the  market  price  pages,  and  note  the 
items  that  are  today  quoted  at  65c,  or  from  62i/^c  to 
70c.  Here  they  are:  2’s  standard  cut  green  beans,  65c. 
Standard  cut  2’s  beets,  65c;  2’s  standard  creamstyle 
corn,  65c;  2’s  standard  Alaska  4’s  peas,  67l^c;  2’s  un¬ 
graded  peas,  65c;  2’s  spinach,  671/2C;  2’s  dry  packed 
sweet  potatoes,  70c;  2’s  standard  tomatoes,  65c.  If 
the  producers  of  these  goods  could  find  cost,  with  little 
or  no  profit,  at  such  prices,  and  if  it  were  a  mere 
coincidence,  a  happening  of  the  time  and  then  only 
briefly,  it  might  be  passed  by  without  notice.  But  it 
has  held  longer  than  most  of  you  realize,  far  back,  if 


you  will  look  it  up.  It  is  so  steadily  held  that  the 
natural  inference  is  that  it  is  “pegged”. 

A  deep  student  of  the  market  wrote  us  under  date 
of  February  15th: 

“Temperature  here  (the  middle  of  Ohio)  on 
Sunday  last  was  70  degrees  in  the  afternoon. 
Sugar  maple  orchards  are  producing  some  nice 
runs  of  sap ;  spring  seems  to  be  on  its  way,  if  one 
can  judge  from  the  weather  and  the  action  of  the 
bulbs.  These  are  all  pushing  up  green  shoots. 

Maybe  we  are  in  for  an  early  spring.  If  we 
are  we  have  certainly  had  a  mild  winter.  In  the 
meantime,  corporate  chains  are  trying  to  make 
it  ‘hot’  for  one  another,  with  their  attempts  to 
establish  super  markets.  It  all  adds  up  to  move¬ 
ment  in  canned  foods,  sold  at  four  for  a  quarter, 
but  I  tremble  to  think  of  how  little  the  canner 
made  who  sold  for  prices  allowing  this  on  the  part 
of  the  chains.” 

It  is  childish  for  an  industry  to  complain  because 
the  buyers  will  not  give  them  more;  the  buyers  never 
give  them  anything.  They  pay  what  they  are  forced 
to  pay  and  no  more,  even  as  you  and  I  and  every  one 
of  us,  and  they  will  never  pay  more  for  canned  foods 
until  the  canners,  as  sellers,  develop  some  backbone 
and  demand  better  prices.  There  are  more  better 
merchandising  canners  in  the  business  now  than  ever 
before;  more  canners  who  put  a  price  on  the  quality 
they  know  they  have  in  the  can — or  who  back  up  their 
offerings  with  Certificates  of  Inspection  and  Grading — 
and  stick  for  it,  and  are  not  swayed  by  the  stories  that 
other  canners  are  selling  for  less.  But  there  are  still  a 
great  mass  of  good  canners  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  selling  the  goods,  turning  over  that  all-important, 
heart-center  of  their  business,  to  a  third  party,  and 
who  believe  anything  he  tells  them  about  the  market, 
the  prices  and  the  prospects.  They  are  still  back  in 
the  last  century  condition  of  the  farmers  and  the  com¬ 
mission  men  in  the  city.  The  farmers,  however,  long 
ago  graduated  from  that  class  and  now  refuse  to  accept 
freight  bills,  or  a  few  cents  per  bushel  or  crate,  for 
what  they  ship  to  market.  The  canners  are  the  last 
of  their  kind. 

The  Brokers  Association  has  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  time  that  they  acquainted  the  entire  industry 
with  the  calibre  of  men  they  have  in  their  organiza¬ 
tion;  that  they  have  a  Code  of  Ethics,  and  that  they 
live  up  to  it.  This  could  be  a  way  out  for  a  lot  of  these 
same  canners  who  say  they  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
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But  always  these  good  canners  could  demand  full  par¬ 
ticulars  when  told  that  other  canners  are  selling  for 
lower  prices ;  they  could  demand  the  name,  the  amount 
of  goods,  and  in  particular  the  quality  of  the  goods 
sold  at  the  lower  price,  and  whether  or  not  a  Certificate 
of  Quality  inspection  accompanied  the  goods.  And  if 
it  did  not,  don’t  believe  the  story.  The  small  canner 
has  a  harder  fight  to  make  to  get  his  price — and  remem¬ 
ber  the  profit  comes  from  the  selling  price,  not  from 
ability  as  a  canner — and  he  must  demand  his  price  and 
not  be  budged. 

But  before  we  leave  this  broker  question :  all  of  you 
reading  this  have  a  copy  of  our  Convention  issue  in 
your  office  or  home.  Turn  to  page  129,  the  Tuesday 
afternoon  session  of  the  Brokers  Association,  and  read 
the  set  of  Resolutions  presented  and  adopted.  We  have 
read  Resolutions  for  more  years  than  we  care  to  men¬ 
tion  ;  we  have  been  upon  many  a  Resolution  Committee, 
but  this  set  of  Resolutions  is  the  finest  in  thought  and 
expression  that  we  have  ever  seen,  we  honestly  believe. 
Read  this  set  of  resolutions  and  we  think  you  will  agree 
with  us.  Our  hat  is  off  to  the  Chairman  and  his  Com¬ 
mittee  on  this  masterpiece. 

OUR  GOVERNMENT  WANTS  PEAS— And,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  we  hope  our 
country  will  stand  firmly  for  peace.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  buying  more  canned  peas,  as  you  will  note  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  Well,  it  will  all  help  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  any  surplus  that  might  have  resulted.  And  the 
way  it  came  to  us,  we  kinda  expected  the  announcement 
to  break  off  to  add  that  the  Government  would  buy 
canned  corn  also.  That  was  just  a  feeling.  We  have 
heard  nothing  to  that  effect.  It  may  take  the  combined 
voice  of  the  entire  nation  to  keep  the  Jingoes  from 
flinging  us  headlong  into  war.  Be  ready  to  fight  for 
peace  for  our  country! 

CAN  SIZES — Have  you  noticed  that  Mr.  Arthur 
P.  Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Canners’  Conference 
Committee  of  the  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  has  come  out  for  a  ban  upon 
“confusing”  sizes  of  containers,  that  is,  cans?  Fact! 
No,  they  have  not  gone  the  whole  way;  none  of  them 
seem  to  have  the  courage  to  do  that.  They  want  to 
consider  this  can  size  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  majority  of  cans  in  use;  how  it  may  affect  the 
canners  or  the  buyers,  and  doubtless  with  a  tongue  in 
the  cheek,  not  to  entirely  remove  some  of  the  trading 
advantages  of  an  ounce  or  so  less  here  and  there.  As 
you  know  a  committee  of  canners  has  also  labored  hard 
and  long,  on  this  same  question,  and  in  about  the  same 
manner.  They  have  reduced  the  number  from  a  high 
of  something  like  75  or  80,  down  first  to  26,  and  now 
to  15.  Why  can’t  they  go  the  whole  hog  in  honesty 
towards  the  consumer;  why  don’t  they  consider  the 
consumer-buyer  instead  of  their  own  interests  and 
trading  stunts?  Take  a  leaf  out  of  early  can  size 
efforts :  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Ex¬ 
change  back  in  the  80’s,  when  they  faced  a  worse  con¬ 
dition  of  mixtures  in  can  sizes,  if  possible,  than  exists 
today.  But  there  were  men  then  not  afraid  to  face 
the  ugly  truth,  and  who  demanded  that  every  kind  of 
deception  be  removed  from  food  cans,  and  that  they 
present  the  goods  from  then  on,  in  the  sizes  of  cans 


everyone  knew  and  understood :  the  gallon,  the  quarter, 
the  pint,  the  half-pint  and  the  quarter-pint.  These 
sizes  were  adopted  and  followed  for  a  long  while;  but 
gradually  the  chiseler  got  in,  and  bastard  cans  once 
more  began  to  appear,  and  they  increased  and  multi¬ 
plied,  and  the  industry  has  never  had  the  courage  to 
make  this  very  obvious  correction,  and  to  play  fair 
with  the  consuming  public. 

The  Committee  in  question  seemed  to  focus  its  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  Western  No.  2  can  (307x408)  and  want 
it  eliminated.  Very  good,  but  what’s  a  No.  21/2  but 
another  bastard,  confusing  to  the  public,  a  fooler  for 
a  full  No.  3,  or  what  should  be  a  quart  can? 

The  whole  gamut  of  canned  food  products  can  be 
packed  in  the  few  sizes  from  a  gallon  to  a  quarter  pint ; 
and  it  will  serve  every  consumer  demand  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest,  and  it  will  be  understood  by 
even  the  most  ignorant  as  a  definite  measure  which  they 
are  purchasing. 

All  the  arguments  to  retain  the  “gyp”  cans  are 
spacious,  and  nothing  but  excuses,  and  all  who  make 
them  know  it.  Why  not  cease  this  insincerity,  and 
come  clean  with  the  public?  It  would  standardize 
machinery  for  cans,  and  machinery  for  the  canneries ; 
and  it  would  put  competition  on  the  basis  where  it 
belongs :  the  quality  of  the  goods.  Nothing  but  savings 
would  result  all  down  the  line,  from  cans  to  labels  and 
to  boxes  and  whatnot;  and  the  retailer  would  rise  up 
to  bless  you  for  simplifying — really  simplifying — a 
troublesome  and  annoying  matter. 

There  can  be  no  valid  argument  for  retaining 
cheating — deceptive — cans;  and  there  can  be  no  valid 
argument  that  the  uniform  cans  above  suggested  will 
not  serve  all  purposes.  All  without  any  single  excep¬ 
tion.  And  the  National  Pure  Food  Law  ought  to  be 
so  amended  that  any  other  size  can  used  on  canned 
foods  is  illegal  and  subject  to  seizure. 

Fact  of  the  matter  is  the  Food  authorities  are  on 
the  spot  for  allowing  the  deceptive  cans  now  on  the 
market.  The  statement  of  contents  does  not  excuse 
this,  and  they  know  it.  The  people  are  fooled  by  the 
size  of  the  can  and  every  canner,  and  wholesale  grocer, 
knows  this. 

Clean  up  the  mess  while  you  are  about  it,  and  clean 
it  up  clean. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PROPOSED  CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT  MARKETING  AGREEMENT 
ANNOUNCED 

HE  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  February  17th  an  amendment  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  marketing  agreement  and  order,  regulating 
the  shipping  of  fresh  pears,  plums  and  Elberta  peaches 
produced  in  California,  which  would  include  Hale 
peaches  produced  in  that  State.  The  request  for  the 
amendment  was  made  by  growers  and  shippers  of  Hale 
peaches. 

The  proposed  agreement  and  order,  as  amended  to 
include  Hale  peaches,  and  which  would  terminate  June 
1,  1943,  would  replace  the  present  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  and  order  which  will  terminate  April  1,  1938. 
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How  To  Sell  Food  To  Women 

Canned  Food,  For  Instance 

by  Elizabeth  Woody* 

Director  of  Foods  and  Appliances,  “McCalVs  Magazine** 


’D  like  to  talk  with  you  about  women — real  flesh-and- 

blood,  three-dimensional  women  as  we  on  McCall’s 

know  them  from  our  day  in  and  day  out  contact  with 
them. 

You  know,  a  consumer,  to  me,  is  a  strange,  vague 
something  that  flits  into  a  store  and  buys,  let’s  say, 
one  and  seven-tenths  of  a  can  of  peaches.  But  there’s 
nothing  strange  or  vague  to  me  about  a  woman.  A 
woman’s  not  something,  she’s  very  definitely  some¬ 
body!  Somebody  I  know.  Somebody  I  can  picture  in 
my  mind’s  eye  as  she  hunts  up  her  pocketbook,  looks 
twice  to  see  if  she  has  remembered  to  turn  off  the  gas, 
powders  her  nose  and  finally  puts  on  her  hat  and  sallies 
down  to  the  grocery  store  on  the  corner,  wondering  as 
she  goes  what  she  can  get  for  dessert  that  won’t  cost  a 
fortune  and  will  still  be  a  little  bit  different  from  the 
apple  pie  she  gave  her  husband  last  night. 

What  does  a  woman  think  about  as  she  plans  a  meal  ? 
Why  does  she  buy  what  she  does  buy?  What  does  she 
do  with  it  when  she  gets  it  home?  And  why  does  she 
respond  to  one  selling  approach  and  show  not  the  least 
glimmer  of  interest  in  another  that  seems  on  the 
surface  to  be  equally  sound? 

It’s  to  answer  just  such  questions  that  McCall’s 
Magazine  spends  a  not-so-small  fortune  every  year. 
Ten  permanent  members  of  our  staff,  whom  we  call 
Field  Editors,  go  into  the  homes  of  a  thousand  women 
every  month — some  of  whom  read  McCall’s  and  some 
of  whom  don’t — and  talk  with  them  in  a  friendly, 
neighborly  way  about  themselves,  their  families,  their 
meals  and  their  houses.  We  find  out  first  hand  and 
on  the  readers’  own  home  territory  how  these  real 
women  are  running  their  jobs.  Each  month  a  major 
part  of  the  talk  centers  about  a  special  subject.  Just 
today,  as  it  happens,  our  Field  Editors  are  starting  out 
to  visit  a  thousand  women  and  talk  with  them  about 
canned  foods.  In  the  last  year  our  Field  Editor  studies 
have  included  Meal  Planning  and  Marketing,  Vegetable 
Cookery,  Desserts,  Baking,  Meat  Buying  and  Cooking, 
and  Entertaining.  The  articles  which  we  wrote  on 
these  same  subjects  are  based  on  something  sounder 
than  an  editor’s  literary  tastes! 

Now,  of  course — thanks  to  our  Field  Editor  work 
and  the  work  of  our  Reader  Research  Division  which 
checks  on  the  actual  reading  of  every  article — I  could 
present  you  with  a  hatful  of  statistics.  But  I’m  not 
going  to.  For  one  thing  I  have  a  terrible  time  re- 

*  From  an  address  delivered  before  the  recent  Canned  Foods  Conference  held 
by  the  Independent  Grocers’  Alliance  in  Chicago. 


membering  them.  And  for  another — I  know  that  you 
already  have  access  to  miles  of  files  all  filled  with 
figures.  So  let’s  forget  percentages  and  talk  about  a 
few  principles.  It’s  only  after  we’ve  looked  through 
statistics  and  seen  what  they  prove  about  people  any¬ 
way  that  they’re  either  interesting  or  useful. 

Four  Principles  About  Women 

Everything  that  we  find  out  about  women  seems  to 
point  up  these  four  factors:  First,  women  are  idea- 
hungry.  Second,  they  realize  it  and  welcome  news. 
Third,  women  don’t  plan  as  intelligently  as  they  know 
they  should.  And  fourth,  they  long  to  have  interest, 
glamour,  excitement  and  creative  satisfaction  added 
to  their  routine  jobs. 

If  I  were  charting  a  sales  drive  on  canned  foods, 
I  think  I’d  be  inclined  to  start  my  thinking  with  that 
last  point.  I’d  try  to  surround  those  foods  with  all 
the  allure,  all  the  glamour,  all  the  S.  A.  (which  in  this 
case  stands  for  Sales  Appeal)  that  I  could  conjure  up. 

What  Held  Canned  Foods  Back 

I  have  a  theory  that  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  played  a 
mean  trick  on  the  commercial  canning  industry.  Away 
back  in  sixteen  hundred  and  whatever-it-was  they  sold 
America  the  idea  that  anything  that’s  easy  and  pleasant 
is  somehow  sinful.  That  the  woman  who  toiled  from 
sunup  to  dark  was  a  nobler  soul  than  the  one  who 
didn’t — regardless  of  whether  the  martyr  could  have 
got  her  work  done  in  less  time  if  she  had  gone  about 
it  a  little  more  imaginatively  and  efficiently.  Deep  in 
many  a  woman’s  mind  is  still  the  semi-subconscious 
conviction  that  she’s  a  better  wife  and  mother  if  she 
scrubs  the  carrots  and  scrapes  them  and  cuts  them  up 
and  boils  them  herself  than  she  is  if  she  takes  a  can 
down  from  the  shelf,  opens  it  with  one  turn  of  a  can 
opener  and  pours  out  good,  golden  carrots  all  cooked 
and  ready  to  be  used.  Maybe  with  some  women  that 
feeling  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that,  back 
in  the  dark  ages  of  the  canning  industry,  canned  foods 
were  frequently  inferior  in  flavor  and  food  value  to 
the  same  foods  bought  fresh  and  cooked  at  home.  But 
even  now,  when  canned  foods  equal,  and  frequently 
excel  the  “fresh”  fruits  and  vegetables  on  sale  in  a 
city  market,  there’s  still  the  old  lurking  feeling  that  a 
serious  homemaker  looks  down  her  nose  at  the  “can 
opener  cook”.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  many  manu¬ 
facturers  of  canned  foods  have  nourished  this  miscon¬ 
ception  by  limiting  their  advertising  copy  story  to  the 
two  themes  “Ready  to  serve”  and  “As  good  as  fresh”. 
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Appeal  to  a  Woman’s  Creative  Urge 

I’m  with  the  advertiser  who  takes  those  two  impor¬ 
tant  facts  about  his  product  pretty  much  in  his  copy 
stride  and  appeals  to  the  woman’s  creative  pride  by 
showing  her  how  easily  she  can  make  an  appetizing 
and  artistic  dish  by  opening  up  a  can  of — ^let’s  say 
consomme — and  whisking  together  a  savory  Petite 
Marmite  in  next  to  no  time.  Or  perhaps  by  doing  the 
sort  of  thing  we  did  in  our  color  spread  on  foods  last 
Easter :  suggesting  that  a  lovely  beige  and  gold  platter 
can  be  composed  by  surrounding  vanilla  ice  cream  with 
peach  halves  in  individual  meringue  nests.  Another 
month  we  pictured  and  described  a  smart  supper  party 
sandwich  tray  built  around  a  fat  pot  of  canned  baked 
beans.  In  our  July  issue  everyday  string  beans  and 
carrots  made  a  green  and  gold  frame  for  a  vegetable 
platter  that  was  as  lovely  as  a  Victorian  bouquet.  The 
story  of  canned  foods  as  we  tell  it  editorially  is  this: 
“Here’s  a  grand  looking  dish  that  you  can  make.  And — 
since  all  the  boring  part  of  the  preparation  and  cookery 
job  has  been  done  for  you  by  the  people  who  make  the 
canned  foods — you  can  start  right  in  with  the  creative 
part  that’s  fun.” 

There’s  glamour  galore  in  the  story  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts.  Think  of  it!  Nowadays  Mrs.  Mechanic  can 
serve  golden  bantam  corn  in  January — something  that 
Mrs.  Millionaire  couldn’t  do  a  little  while  ago.  A 
woman  on  a  Kansas  farm  can  give  her  supper  guests 
lobster  stew.  And  instead  of  settling  down  to  “winter 
vegetables”  every  fall,  families  can  revel  in  June  peas 
and  succotash  the  winter  through.  I  know  that’s  all 
pretty  familiar,  but  still  it  is  a  fairy  story  that  we’re 
so  apt  to  forget  while  we  drone  on  telling  women  that 
a  canned  food  is  “ready  for  the  table — simply  heat  and 
serve”.  She  knows  that  by  now — and  it  doesn’t  appeal 
half  as  much  to  her  glamour-loving  soul  anyway  as  a 
story  of  smartness  and  novelty  and  beauty. 

For  the  Man  Who  Wants  to  Sell  More  Food 

Now  at  the  risk  of  getting  so  far  out  of  my  own 
backyard  that  you’ll  tell  me  trot  along  home  and  re¬ 
member  I’m  an  editor  and  not  a  merchandising  expert. 
I’m  going  to  suggest  a  number  of  specific  things  I’d  do 
if  I  were  a  dealer  who  wanted  to  sell  more  canned 
foods.  First,  I’d  try  for  a  minute  to  ^op  thinking  like 
a  dealer.  I’d  walk  around  to  the  other  side  of  the 
counter  and  do  my  best  to  think  like  a  woman.  I’d 
start  my  sales  drive  from  where  the  customer  stands. 

I’d  imagine  myself  with  three  meals  to  plan.  And 
I’d  realize  that  I  wanted  ideas  more  than  anything  in 
the  world.  And  ideas  are  what  I’d  build  my  selling 
on.  Over  in  the  meat  department,  I’d  show  cans  of 
apple  sauce  with  the  pork  chops.  I’d  put  peaches  near 
the  sausages  with  a  card  that  mentions  how  good 
broiled  peach  halves  are  with  sizzling  sausage  cakes. 
Next  to  the  tongue  and  ham.  I’d  show  a  few  jars  of 
mustard  pickle. 

Above  all.  I’d  keep  in  touch  with  the  tremendous 
stream  of  food  ideas  that  fiows  every  month  from  the 
pages  of  the  women’s  magazines.  If,  when  you  go 
home  from  this  meeting,  you’ll  borrow  your  wife’s 
copies  of  the  last  half  dozen  issues  of  McCall’s  and 
look  through  the  food  pages,  I  think  you’ll  be  amazed 
at  the  adaptability  of  the  pictures  and  recipes  to  point 


of  sale  displays.  Wouldn’t  that  peach  dessert  platter 
I  spoke  of  a  few  minutes  ago  be  the  finest  possible 
salesman  to  stand  beside  a  counter  display  of  canned 
peaches?  It’s  a  food  idea — ^the  thing  that  bridges  the 
gap  between  a  woman’s  plan  to  get  something  for 
dessert  and  her  decision  to  take  advantage  of  a  dealer’s 
special  on  peaches. 

How  Food  Articles  in  Magazines  Help 

Food  articles  in  women’s  magazines  sell  goods  off 
dealers’  shelves.  Let  me  tell  you  a  story  that  proves  it. 
Several  weeks  ago,  an  editor  of  Food  Industries  had  a 
talk  with  Arthur  Hirose,  McCall’s  Director  of  Re¬ 
search.  “Why,”  asked  Mr.  Hirose,  “don’t  more  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  tie  up  store  displays  to  the  food 
articles  in  current  women’s  magazines?”  “Because,” 
said  the  man  from  Food  Industries,  “they  don’t  read 
the  women’s  magazines  and  haven’t  the  faintest  notion 
of  what  the  editors  are  suggesting  that  women  make.” 
At  that  point  a  brilliant  idea  struck  Mr.  Hirose.  “If 
you  could  get  advance  proofs  of  the  leading  food 
articles  in  all  five  magazines,  what  would  you  think  of 
reproducing  them  in  a  special  regular  monthly  depart¬ 
ment  in  your  magazine  and  offering  to  furnish  displays 
built  around  reprints  so  that  food  men  would  give 
themselves  the  chance  to  tie  in  with  the  articles?” 

Sales  Increased  Up  to  1000  Per  Cent 

The  upshot  of  that  discussion  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  recent  developments  in  the  food  field.  It 
was  decided  that,  before  Food  Industries  would  present 
the  plan  to  the  other  four  women’s  magazines,  a  field 
test — a  sort  of  trial  flight — would  be  made  with  the 
then-current  spread  in  McCall’s.  Its  subject  was 
salads — and  the  illustration  showed  an  almost  life-sized 
salad  ring  made  with  canned  salmon  and  aspic.  Food 
Industries  took  copies  of  this  food  spread  and  built 
display  material  around  it.  These  displays  were  placed 
in  retail  stores  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut;  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  and  Oyster  Bay,  New  York.  Around 
them,  displays  of  canned  salmon  and  packaged  gelatine 
were  built.  Actual  sales  figures  proved  that  the 
prospects  for  purchase  of  either  canned  salmon  or 
gelatine  or  both  were  from  300  to  1000  per  cent  better 
because  of  the  display. 

In  the  Montclair  food  store  where  salmon  and  aspic 
were  displayed  with  a  feature  price  on  salmon,  salmon 
sales  stepped  up  from  li/^  to  111/4  cases  per  week. 
Aspic  sales  increased  from  12  packages  per  week  to 
12  dozen.  At  Cohen  Brothers’  store  in  Greenwich, 
sales  on  1  pound  flat  cans  of  salmon  went  from  3  to  8 
cases  per  week ;  on  1  pound  tall  cans  from  2  to  5  cases ; 
on  1/4  pound  flat  cans  from  3  to  8  cases.  At  the  Big 
Ben  Supermarkets  in  Oyster  Bay  and  Freeport,  Del 
Monte  Salmon  was  shown  on  the  display  table.  Sales 
from  the  display  table  alone  were  twice  as  large  as 
the  total  weekly  sales  of  all  brands,  including  Del 
Monte,  during  the  previous  week.  Aspic  sales  in¬ 
creased  81/2  to  1.  So  you  see  it  isn’t  unsupported  specu¬ 
lation  to  say  that  the  stream  of  food  suggestions  in 
women’s  magazines  can  turn  the  wheels  in  a  dealer’s 
store  and  grind  out  greater  sales.  I  feel  sure  you  will 
be  interested  in  following  this  new  monthly  department 
in  Food  Industries, 
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Cribbing  From  Mr.  Winchell 

So  much  for  the  ways  Fd  try  to  satisfy  a  woman’s 
hunger  for  food  ideas  if  I  were  a  dealer  and  wanted  to 
step  up  her  purchases  of  canned  foods.  Next,  Fd 
remember  that  she’s  interested  in  news.  Here  I  think 
Fd  crib  a  line  from  Mr.  Winchell  and  label  one  shelf  in 
my  store  “Things  I  never  knew  till  now  .  .  .”  And  on 
it,  Fd  put  a  display  of  novel  kinds  of  canned  foods — 
beefsteak  with  onions  (not  one  woman  in  a  hundred 
knows  she  can  get  it) — brown  bread,  Brunswick  stew, 
codfish  cakes,  baked  apples,  Hungarian  goulash,  kidney 
stew,  lamb  stew,  chop  suey,  bean  sprouts,  orange  juice, 
chow  mein,  tamales,  ravioli,  fudge  pudding.  These 
specialties  rarely,  I  realize,  account  for  any  real  volume 
of  sales.  But  they’re  “stoppers”.  They’re  the  kind  of 
news  that  one  woman  tells  another  at  the  bridge  club — 
“My  dear,  did  you  know  that  you  can  get  baked  apples 
in  cans?”  They’re  the  spice  to  the  meat-and-potatoes 
of  the  more  usual  kinds  of  canned  foods. 

Spot  the  Unusual 

Fd  feature  recipes  for  unusual  combinations  of 
canned  foods.  I  might  display  a  recipe  for  Puree 
Mongole — made  by  combining  tomato  soup  and  pea 
soup.  (And,  incidentally,  I’d  sell  two  cans  of  soup 
where  I  might  have  sold  only  one.)  Fd  play  up  easy- 
to-make  exotic  recipes  with  foreign  names — Mexican 
Casserole,  for  example,  made  with  red  kidney  beans 
and  corn. 

In  addition,  Fd  try  to  help  the  customer  with  her 
planning.  I’d  print  up  some  counter  giveaways  with 
menus,  each  accompanied  by  its  canned  food  marketing 
list.  I’d  build  displays  around  Dollar  Dinners  for  Four. 
I’d  group  merchandise  on  shelves  with  some  cards 
saying  “First  Course”  .  .  .  “Main  Course”  .  .  .  “Salad” 

.  .  .  “Dessert”  .  .  .  “Lunch  Boxes”  and  the  like.  Fd 
build  and  fill  an  Emergency  Shelf — with  all  the  canned 
foods  that  are  especially  good  for  snacks  when  unex¬ 
pected  company  comes  in  or  when  a  dinner  planned 
for  four  has  to  be  stretched  to  serve  six.  And  along¬ 
side  the  shelf,  Fd  tack  a  chart  giving  menus  and  simple 
recipes  that  save  the  day  in  a  mealtime  emergency.  Fd 
try  to  put  aside  for  the  moment  my  natural  dealer 
desire  to  sell  canned  foods  by  case  lots  and  begin  think¬ 
ing  of  the  storage  problem  in  a  woman’s  terms.  Do 
most  of  the  people  in  my  neighborhood  live  in  apart¬ 
ments?  For  them  Fd  build  a  display  canned  foods 
storage  shelf — scaled  down  to  fit  their  limited  space 
and  yet  carefully  thought  out  to  meet  their  menu  needs. 
And  Fd  show  with  comparative  columns  of  figures  how 
much  money  exactly  could  be  saved  by  filling  up  storage 
shelves  to  their  full  capacity  when  canned  food  sales 
were  on.  In  other  words,  Fd  center  my  attention  on 
the  customer’s  reasons — not  mine — for  quantity 
buying. 

This  may  be  impracticable  for  some  cause  I  don’t 
understand — but  I’d  be  inclined  toward  featuring  com¬ 
bination  price  specials  on — not  just  three  cans  of  soup 
for  a  quarter — but  on  three  cans  of  different  foods, 
grouped  together  because  they  could  all  be  used  in  one 
day’s  meals.  Grapefruit  juice  for  breakfast,  say,  with 
peas  and  mushrooms  for  dinner  and  a  can  of  clam 
chowder  for  next  day’s  lunch.  The  dealer  thinks  in 
multiple-unit  sales.  “Three  cans  of  this,  that  or  the 


other.”  But  the  woman  is  worrying  her  pretty  head 
about  three  meals.  And  I  believe  that  the  dealer  who 
figured  out  those  three  meals  for  her  and  offered  her 
an  assortment  to  pick  from  would  stand  a  better  chance 
to  sell  her  three  cans  at  a  time  than  the  one  who  simply 
tried  to  force  her,  by  a  price  special,  into  buying  more 
of  one  kind  of  food  than  she  has  yet  made  plans  to  use. 

Men  are  always  saying  that  women’s  minds  are  in¬ 
comprehensible — that  we  are  lacking  in  any  conceiv¬ 
able  kind  of  logic.  Well,  we  are  a  puzzle  when  you 
measure  our  motives  by  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  a 
man’s  objectives.  But  measure  what  a  woman  does 
by  the  yardstick  of  what  a  woman  thinks  and  her 
reasoning  becomes  as  straight  as  a  die  and  as  clear  as 
a  crystal. 

We  believe  that  it’s  no  accident  that  the  reading  of 
McCall’s  service  pages  is  outstandingly  high.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  start  out  think¬ 
ing  from  the  reader’s  angle — not  our  own.  Mightn’t 
the  same  principle  that  “sells”  a  woman  the  idea  of 
reading  an  article  or  trying  a  recipe  sell  her  a  can  of 
beans?  I  believe  there’s  a  good  chance  it  will. 

Tell  us  your  selling  story  in  our  own  terms  and  we’ll 
say  “Thank  you”  in  the  most  satisfying  way  of  all — 
with  sales. 

CANNED  CHEESE  NOW  ON  LIST  OF  ARMY 
PROVISIONS 

HE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  has  made  an  initial 
purchase  of  canned  cheese  for  shipment  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  Department,  reports  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  Similar  purchases  some¬ 
time  this  month  are  contemplated  for  shipment  to  the 
Hawaiian  and  Panama  Departments. 

The  Army’s  decision  to  include  canned  cheese  among 
the  provisions  in  the  commissary  department  was  made 
after  cooperative  trials  with  the  Bureau  had  demon¬ 
strated  the  popularity  of  the  product  at  various  posts. 

H.  L.  Wilson,  cheese  manufacturing  specialist  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau’s  project  for  introducing  the  new 
product,  reports  that  natural  cheddar  cheese  is  now 
being  canned  by  two  companies  on  the  West  Coast  and 
one  in  Wisconsin  and  is  available  to  the  retail  trade  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities  throughout  the  country.  He 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Army’s  entrance  into  the 
market  will  help  establish  the  canned  cheese  as  a  staple 
article  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Navy’s  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  helped  stimulate  interest  in  sweet- 
cream  butter  more  than  25  years  ago. 

Canned  cheese  is  the  result  of  efforts  begun  by 
Bureau  scientists  10  years  ago  to  find  a  way  to  mer¬ 
chandise  “natural”  American  cheddar  cheese  in  an 
attractive  consumer-size  package,  in  the  belief  that 
many  consumers  would  buy  more  cheese  in  such  form 
than  they  buy  when  it  is  available  only  in  bulk.  Canned 
cheese  was  first  made  and  sold  commercially  about 
four  years  ago.  This  year,  reports  indicate,  more  than 
800,000  pounds  will  be  made. 

Canned  cheese  has  numerous  commendable  features, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilson.  Because  it  ripens  in  the  can 
in  which  it  is  sold  to  the  consumer,  the  manufacturer 
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is  spared  the  expense  of  labor  in  the  curing  room  and 
also  the  usual  losses  from  shrinkage  that  go  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  bulk  forms.  The  retailer  is  spared 
the  work  of  cutting,  weighing,  and  wrapping  small 
quantities  for  the  purchaser.  The  purchaser  gets  a 
cheese  that  is  entirely  edible,  for  no  rind  or  mold  de¬ 
velops  in  canned  cheese;  and  furthermore,  canned 
cheese  may  be  purchased  in  advance  of  possible  needs 
and  held  indefinitely  without  loss  from  drying. 

When  cheese  curd  is  made  properly,  it  will  develop 
the  same  fine  flavor  and  body  whether  it  is  cured  in 
the  can  or  in  the  usual  bulk  forms,  but  canned  cheese 
affords  the  cheesemaker  an  incentive  to  make  the  finest 
quality  because  he  has  an  opportunity  to  label  his  own 
individual  product  and  thus  establish  his  reputation. 
This  feature  alone,  the  Bureau  believes,  will  be  of  im¬ 
measurable  value  in  improving  the  general  level  of 
quality  in  American  cheese  and  in  stimulating  greater 
consumption. 

• 

CONTROL  OF  CUT-OUT  BRIX  OF  PITTED 
RED  CHERRIES 

By  C.  A.  Greenleaf 

Supplementary  Report,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AN  extended  report  on  this  subject  was  presented 
/A  in  one  of  the  Technological  Conferences  at  the 
/  \l937  Convention.  This  report  described  the  ex¬ 

perimental  work  done  in  1936  and  presented  a  scheme 
for  control  of  cut-out  Brix  consisting  essentially  of  two 
steps : 

1.  Determining  the  Brix  of  the  juice  of  the  pitted 
fruit  as  it  goes  into  the  can.  This  can  be  done  quickly 
by  crushing  the  fruit  thoroughly  and  squeezing  out 
enough  juice  for  a  hydrometer  test. 

2.  Using  syrup  of  a  strength  dictated  by  the  results 
of  the  test  just  mentioned  and  by  the  put-in  weight  of 
fruit.  The  proper  syrup  strength  can  be  shown  by  a 
table  such  as  that  attached  to  this  memorandum,  which 
applies  to  No.  2  cans.  Tables  for  other  sizes  of  cans 
will  be  prepared  if  requested. 

The  attached  table  indicates  the  minimum  syrup 
strength  required  for  a  final  cut-out  Brix  of  18°,  23° 
or  28°,  these  being  the  three  levels  adopted  by  the 
Labeling  Committee  as  minima  for  Medium,  Heavy  and 
Extra  Heavy  syrup,  the  terms  approved  for  use  on 
labels  for  pitted  red  cherries.  The  present  table  differs 
from  the  one  presented  last  year  in  being  based  on  a 
total  fill  more  in  line  with  commercial  practice.  The 
accuracy  of  the  relationships  on  which  the  table  is 
based  has  been  confirmed  by  further  experimental 
packs  and  factory  observations. 

A  glance  at  the  table  may  give  the  impression  that 
in  order  to  utilize  this  scheme  the  packer  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  frequent  changes  in  the  strength  of 
syrup  used.  This  is  not  true  by  any  means;  a  more 
likely  situation  is  the  following:  For  a  certain  grade 
of  fruit  the  canner  may  be  accustomed  to  use  a  55° 
syrup.  The  question  arises,  can  this  pack  be  depended 
upon  to  give  a  28°  cut-out?  The  answer  will  depend 


on  the  put-in  weight  of  fruit  and  the  soluble  solids  in 
the  juice.  Suppose  the  put-in  weight  is  16  ounces  in  a 
No.  2  can.  The  table  shows  that  55°  syrup  will  be 
satisfactory  only  if  the  juice  tests  18°  or  higher,  which 
is  unusual.  If  the  juice  tests  14°,  a  65°  syrup  is  needed 
to  give  a  28°  cut-out.  The  alternative  of  course  is  to 
label  the  pack  as  “Heavy  Syrup”  instead  of  “Extra 
Heavy.” 

Ordinarily  the  character  of  the  raw  fruit  does  not 
change  very  rapidly  and  a  few  tests  each  day  should  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  what  cut-out  Brix  is  to  be  expected 
from  any  syrup  used.  There  will  naturally  be  some 
variation  from  can  to  can  depending  on  the  wetness 
of  the  pitted  fruit  and  the  closeness  with  which  the 
put-in  weight  is  controlled.  In  general  the  variation 
in  final  cut-out  Brix  from  these  combined  causes  should 
not  be  more  than  one  or  two  degrees  above  or  below 
the  average. 

MINIMUM  STRENGTH  OF  SYRUP  (Degrees  Brix)  FOR 
CONTROL  OF  CUT-OUT  BRIX  OF  PITTED  RED 
CHERRIES  (No.  2  Cans) 

Soluble 


Solids 


in 

Put-in  Weight  of 

Pitted 

Cherries, 

ounces 

Juice  % 

13 

13.6 

14 

14.5 

16 

16.5 

16 

16.6 

17 

Minimum  Cut-out  18° 

12 

27 

29 

29 

31 

32 

34 

36 

39 

43 

13 

25 

26 

27 

28 

30 

31 

33 

36 

39 

14 

24 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

30 

32 

34 

15 

22 

23 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

30 

16 

20 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

26 

17 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

18 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

19 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

13 

12 

20 

14 

14 

13 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

Minimum  Cut-out  23° 

12 

39 

40 

42 

45 

47 

60 

64 

69 

64 

13 

37 

39 

40 

43 

46 

48 

61 

66 

60 

14 

36 

37 

39 

40 

43 

45 

48 

62 

66 

16 

34 

36 

37 

38 

40 

43 

45 

48 

52 

16 

33 

34 

35 

36 

38 

40 

42 

46 

48 

17 

31 

32 

33 

34 

36 

37 

39 

42 

46 

18 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

36 

36 

38 

41 

19 

28 

29 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

35 

37 

20 

26 

27 

27 

28 

29 

29 

30 

32 

33 

Minimum  Cut-out  28° 

12 

60 

62 

56 

68 

61 

65 

70 

75 

82 

13 

48 

60 

53 

66 

69 

63 

67 

72 

78 

14 

47 

49 

61 

64 

67 

60 

64 

69 

76 

16 

45 

47 

49 

52 

54 

68 

61 

66 

71 

16 

44 

46 

48 

60 

62 

66 

69 

63 

68 

17 

42 

44 

46 

48 

60 

63 

56 

60 

64 

18 

41 

42 

44 

46 

48 

60 

63 

67 

61 

19 

39 

41 

42 

44 

46 

48 

61 

64 

67 

20 

38 

39 

41 

42 

44 

46 

48 

61 

64 

LUTHER  WOOL  of  the  F.  G.  Wool  Packing  Company, 
San  Jose,  California,  passed  away  quite  unexpectedly 
February  15th.  He  succumbed  to  a  heart  attack  at  the 
age  of  66  years.  The  company  of  which  he  was  a 
member  was  founded  by  his  father,  thirty-six  years 
ago.  Mr.  Wool  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two  sons,  two 
daughters  and  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as 
by  his  mother,  ninety  years  of  age. 

• 

HYDE  PARK  CANNING  CORPORATION  who  Operates  the 
only  plant  in  the  Arkansas  Ozarks  at  Muskogee,  Okla¬ 
homa,  for  the  past  two  years  packing  spinach  ex¬ 
clusively  on  an  installation  of  all  new  modern  Cali¬ 
fornia  spinach  equipment,  and  packing  about  100  cars 
annually,  will  add  equipment  for  a  pack  of  50  to  75 
cars  of  stringbeans  this  season. 
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Profits  will  he  made  in  1938  hy  Producing 
Higher  Quality  at  Lower  Cost 

LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 

Will  Increase  Yield  from  Raw  Stock,  Obtain  Greater  Production  Volume, 
ilssure  a  Higher  Quality — illl  at  Decreased  Unit  Cost  Production 

«•  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper,  Indiana  Improved  Model 

“A”  Juice  Extractor,  Langsenkamp  Hot'Break  System, 
Improved  Kook-More  Koils — are  only  a  few  of  the  new 
and  improved  units  in  the  bigger  and  better  Langsen¬ 
kamp  Line  of  Canning  Equipment  that  will  help  you  to 
a  more  successful  year.  Get  information  on  the  com- 
I  plete  line  of  Langsenkamp  Equipment.  A  new  catalog 
of  almost  100  pages  is  now  on  the  press.  Ask  for  your 


Lanssenkamp  Hot-Break 
System — areater  volume, 
improved  quality. 


Instantly  'ift' '& 

Adjustable 

The  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  raw  stock  as  it  runs.  If 
stock  indicates  that  the  pomace  should  be 
wet,  a  simple  turn  of  the  Adjusting  Wheel 
will  obtain  wet  pomace.  If  dry  pomace 
is  desired  the  same  kind  of  instant  adjust¬ 
ment  can  be  made.  Saves  product.  Eli¬ 
minates  lost  time.  Gives  positive  regula¬ 
tion  of  quality.  Adjustment  may  be 
made  whenever  desired— as  often  as  desir¬ 
ed — without  stopping  machine — as  easily 
as  moving  the  steering  wheel  of  your 
automobile. 


I  Finisher  fo^  Indiana  Improved  Model  Improved  Kook-More  Koils  sive  30%  tn- 

^  J  every  purpose— a  Pulpej  "A"  Extractor-Better  creased  efficiency  over  prior  Kook-Mores— 

A  to  fit  any  requirement.  Juice  at  Half  the  Cost.  far  ahead  of  any  other  cooking  coil. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMPCO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Eastern  Shore  Representative;  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES 
CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Wire  to  Woodruff 
for  Canners’  Peas 

For  35  years  Woodruff  has  been  supply¬ 
ing  canners  with  better  seed.  For  in¬ 
stance,  these  canners’  peas.  They  can 
be  depended  upon  to  produce  a  high, 
uniform  yield.  A  product  you  will  be 
proud  to  pack. 

Wire  to  Woodruff  for  immediate  or 
future  delivery. 


Branches  and  shipping  points:  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mercedes,  Tex.,  Basin,  Wyo.,  Belleroae, 
t  I..  N.  Y.,  and  others. 


SONS 


WOODRUFF 


& 


F 


H 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its 
Spring  Meeting  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March 
23rd  and  24th,  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Hotel,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania.  The  meeting  will  be  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Pennsylvania  State  College,  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station.  The  opening 
session,  which  is  to  be  for  members  only,  is  scheduled 
to  start  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  1 :30.  A  banquet 
will  be  tendered  at  6 :30  P.  M.  on  Wednesday,  with  the 
association  as  hosts.  All  members  and  non-members, 
as  well  as  members  of  allied  interests,  are  extended 
an  invitation  to  attend  this  banquet  and  other  sessions 
of  the  convention.  The  sessions  on  the  24th  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  experts. 

A  very  excellent  program  is  being  prepared  and  is  to 
be  announced  shortly. 

• 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  Indiana  Canners 
Association  has  appointed  Robert  E.  Jackson  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  Secretary  Kenneth  Rider. 

• 

ALLEN  FRUIT  COMPANY,  Salem,  Oregon,  has  added 
loganberry,  raspberry,  cherry,  apple  and  prune  juices 
in  12  and  15  ounce  glass  containers  and  No.  10  cans 
to  its  already  extensive  line  of  fruit  juices. 

• 

HOLMES  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at 
Sudlersville,  Georgia,  to  pack  tomatoes,  turnip  greens, 
pears  and  watermelon,  the  latter  for  the  making  of 
preserves.  Officers  are:  Homer  Meier,  President;  John 
Conn,  Vice-President;  Margaret  Holmes,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  and  E.  A.  Holmes,  General  Manager. 

• 

J.  FRANK  GRIMES  and  Sidney  Johnson,  executives  of 
the  Independent  Grocers  Association,  Chicago,  were 
recent  business  visitors  at  San  Francisco,  California. 

• 

DE  SOTA  CANNING  COMPANY  has  installed  new  and 
modern  machinery  in  its  plant  at  Arcadia,  Florida,  for 
the  packing  of  grapefruit  sections  and  juice. 

FISHERMEN’S  PACKING  CORPORATION,  Everett,  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  operated  the  largest  salmon  cannery  on 
the  Puget  Sound,  has  moved  its  plant  to  Anacortes, 
Washington.  Equipment  is  being  added  for  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  oysters  as  well  as  salmon. 

• 

STANLEY  POWELL,  head  of  the  export  division  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  is 
making  his  annual  trip  to  Europe  in  the  interests  of 
this  firm. 

• 

FREDERICA  PACKING  COMPANY  has  purchased  the  Neil 
Canning  Company,  adjoining  their  present  property  in 
Frederica,  Delaware,  and  will  add  to  their  No.  10  line 
of  peas,  string  beans,  lima  beans  and  tomatoes  a  line 
of  No.  2s  of  these  same  products. 


THE  INTERLACKEN  CANNING  COMPANY  haS  been 
formed  at  Olympia,  Washington,  with  G.  H.  Tranum, 
Irma  Mae  Tranum  and  L.  A.  Mylund  the  incorporators, 
to  pack  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

• 

THE  ENGAGEMENT  OF  Mrs.  Augusta  Lynch  and 
Charles  Ross  Cooper  has  been  announced  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California.  Mr.  Cooper  is  divisional  sales 
manager  for  the  California  Packing  Corporation. 

• 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey,  have 
announced  contract  prices  for  cannery  tomatoes. 
According  to  the  Tomato  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Heinz  Company  are  paying  growers 
$11.00  and  $19.00  per  ton  for  tomatoes.  These  prices 
represent  the  first  time  that  the  Heinz  concern  have 
purchased  their  supplies  on  a  graded  basis.  Last  year 
their  price  was  $16.00  per  ton,  on  a  flat  basis.  The 
Heinz  price  is  in  line  with  the  price  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  the  Ritter  Company,  Bridgeton,  New 
Jersey,  which  were  $11.00  and  $19.00  per  ton.  Prices 
by  other  packers  are  expected  shortly,  according  to  the 
Tomato  Committee. 

• 

I.  R.  STEWART,  former  head  of  Anchor  Cap  &  Closure 
Corporation,  Long  Island  City,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Anchor-Hocking 
Glass  Corporation,  formed  recently  when  Anchor  Cap 
and  Hocking  Glass  Company  merged.  I.  J.  Collins, 
former  President  of  Hocking,  is  President  of  the  new 
corporation.  Other  officers  elected  are:  William  V. 
Fisher,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager;  Thomas 
C.  Fulton,  H.  J.  Carr,  Dudley  King,  B.  E.  Factor  and 
G.  F.  Rieman,  Vice-Presidents;  G.  C.  Siems,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer;  H.  T.  Hamlin,  Comptroller,  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer;  J.  S.  B.  Smith, 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  T.  C.  Schlub,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Assistant  Treasurer. 

• 

DR.  GEORGE  HECKE  of  Woodland,  California,  and 
former  State  Director  of  Agriculture,  has  been  made 
director  of  agriculture  for  the  1939  Golden  Gate  Inter- 
natibnal  Exposition  and  will  supervise  the  display  of 
the  State’s  resources  along  this  line.  The  State  com¬ 
mission  for  the  Exposition  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco 
has  appropriated  $350,000  for  food  and  agriculture 
exhibits. 

• 

J.  HANSELL  FRENCH,  Pennsylvania  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  issued  on  February  17th,  figures  showing 
how  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  improved  their  finan¬ 
cial  position  since  the  bottom  of  the  depression.  Their 
total  cash  income  from  the  sale  of  their  principal  crops 
and  livestock  products  for  each  of  the  last  six  years 
was  as  follows :  1932,  $158,590,000 ;  1933,  $176,759,000 ; 
1934,  $200,535,000;  1935,  $223,500,000;  1936,  $238,- 
550,000;  1937  (estimated),  $274,425,000. 
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The  Hydro  Geared  Grader 

The  Rod  Split  and  Skin  Remover 
and  Washer 


INVESTIGATE 
STERILIZED  SPICES 

ALL  SPICE  CONTAINS  MOLD  AND  BACTERIA 
AND  MAY  BE  THE  SOURCE  OF  YOUR  TROUBLE 


The  New  Hex-Ro  Cleaner 

The  Taper  Tip 
Corn  Trimmer 

Machines  to  help  you  pack  better  quality 
and  at  the  same  time  save  you  money. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 


The  Griffith  Laboratories  are  the  first  to  produce 
Sterilized  Spices  which  give  to  your  products  stabil¬ 
ity  and  longer  life,  improved  taste  and  flavor,  eli¬ 
minating  molds  and  bacteria  that  are  so  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  food  spoilage. 

Griffith's  STERILIZED  SPICES,  covered  by  patents, 
are  available  either  individually  or  in  mixtures  for 
any  seasoning  purpose  or  we  will  sterilize  your  own 
private  formulas  if  you  desire. 

There  is  only  slight  increase  in  cost. 

Write  today  to 


'The  Original  Grader  House** 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  GRIFFITH  LABORATORIES 

1415  W.  37th  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


PASSAIC,  N.  J, 


“/t  has  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTOBS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Md  •  Chlsholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wls.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles 
Call!.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR— The  Brown  Boggs  Foimdry  &  Machine  Co. 

Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  _ ... 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR— Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Leduyse,  S.  A. 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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PACK— and  Advertise— ONLY  THE 

BEST  QUALITY  POSSIBLE 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Last  week  the  representative  of  a  quality  canner 
asked  our  advice  on  a  matter  that  may  be 
troubling  a  number  of  readers  who  are  becoming 
advertising  conscious.  He  said: 

“For  several  years  we  have  been  studying  the  matter  of 
national  advertising,  and  so  far  have  been  unable  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  connection  with  the  question 
as  to  what  grade  of  goods  we  will  advertise.  As  you  know 
we  pack  two  grades,  one  fancy  and  one  comparable  in 
every  way  with  grades  sold  in  large  amounts  by  competitors. 

One  time  we  will  almost  decide  to  advertise  our  choice 
grade,  again  we  will  feel  we  ought  to  spend  no  money 
advertising  anything  but  our  best  pack.” 

It  is  true  advertising  successes  have  been  made  by 
those  establishing  their  pack  as  a  standard  of  quality 
although  it  does  not  rate  fancy  in  every  degree.  Others 
are  just  as  happy  and  financially  independent  who  have 
set  their  quality  goal  high  and  attained  it.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  each  may  be  valuable  to  all  who  are  considering 
what  they  had  better  do  when  finally  embarking  on  a 
campaign  of  extensive  advertising.  The  conditions 
under  which  goods  must  be  marketed  today,  however, 
ought  to  influence  to  a  large  degree  the  decisions  of 
those  interested. 

More  and  more  we  see  packers  entering  the  low 
priced  field ;  year  after  year  we  listen  to  the  requests  of 
buyers  looking  for  a  price  edge  on  competitors.  In 
recent  articles  we  have  pointed  out  that  the  market 
for  standard  pack  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  was  practi¬ 
cally  pegged  at  the  start  of  the  selling  season  last  fall, 
and  that  today  buyers  are  still  looking  for  goods  with 
which  they  can  compete  with  those  having  stocks 
bought  at  attractive  prices  last  fall.  In  every  season 
we  will  find  in  the  future,  as  we  have  found  in  the  past, 
that  someone  will  always  attempt  being  the  lowest  in 
the  price  field.  Countless  buyers  will  always  argue  that 
they  must  have  low  priced  goods  with  which  to  attract 
customers  and  meet  competition.  That  this  is  not  true 
in  any  sense  does  not  alter  the  fact  we  will  always  have 
price  buyers  as  long  as  we  have  any  vestige  remaining 
of  the  “rugged  individualism”  about  which  we  read  so 
much. 

As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  why  court  financial  disas¬ 
ter  by  packing  and  advertising  anything  but  the  best 
quality  of  which  we  are  capable  of  producing?  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  those  wishing  to  get  as  large  yields  as 
possible  from  acreage,  and  by  so  doing  undersell  many 
offering  better  goods,  but  common  sense  tells  us  we 
cannot  sell  at  bottom  prices  and  still  have  any  funds 
left  with  which  to  create  consumer  demand  for  our 
products,  if  we  expect  to  make  profits  from  our  trans¬ 
actions. 

Conditions  change,  too,  as  time  passes.  Years  ago 
canned  foods  were  something  of  a  novelty,  certainly 


they  were  not  found  on  nearly  as  many  tables  as  at 
present.  Competition  from  “fresh”  fruit  and  vegetables 
was  not  as  keen  as  it  is  now,  “Fresh  frozen”  foods 
were  not  available.  Given  time  in  which  to  operate, 
canners  have  been  successful  in  establishing  their  packs 
as  a  standard  by  which  others  may  be  judged.  Meet 
this  standard  only,  and  it’s  difficult  to  offer  your  goods 
for  any  less  in  the  base  price.  Your  labels  will  be 
unknown,  your  brand  will  need  to  become  established 
before  you  are  warranted  in  feeling  you  can  grab  off 
a  good  slice  of  the  demand  others  have  created.  Buyers 
unable  to  effect  savings,  or  operate  more  profitably 
because  of  handling  your  brands,  will  stay  with  the 
ones  they  know.  Practically  all  housewives  who  have 
used  canned  foods,  are  using  them  today.  Those  with 
ample  funds  with  which  to  supply  their  tables  are 
willing  to  try  new  brands,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
looking  for  a  taste  thrill.  Your  brand  will  continue  in 
their  favor  irrespective  of  some  small  difference  in 
price,  if  it’s  of  outstanding  excellence  in  flavor  or 
appearance,  in  comparision  with  the  one  they  have  been 
using. 

Advertise  then,  the  best  your  line  affords  and  look 
for  your  customers  among  those  in  the  upper  income 
brackets.  They  will  have  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
slightly  higher  price  you  must  ask.  Retail  dealers  will 
be  more  apt  to  treat  your  sales  overtures  kindly;  you 
will  be  able  to  secure  adequate  window  displays  among 
dealers  equipped  to  do  good  display  work^  because  of 
catering  to  families  having  incomes  demanding  the  best 
on  their  tables. 

Certainly  we  find  no  particular  firm  engaging  in 
advertising  over  a  considerable  period  whose  output 
sells  in  the  competitive  price  range.  Those  whose 
products  are  household  words  today  are  those  who  have 
put  out  the  best  goods  of  which  they  were  capable  of 
packing,  and  at  prices  fair  to  all  concerned,  even  their 
stockholders.  The  outstanding  advertising  successes 
of  today  are  those  canners  and  processors  rising  above 
the  necessities  of  the  moment,  and,  embarking  years 
ago  on  a  constructive  campaign  of  consumer  education. 
In  fact  the  most  of  them  even  did  more  than  this,  and 
in  the  first  place  did  plenty  of  retail  selling.  The  most 
of  them  are  still  at  it. 

Only  the  other  day  I  recommended  a  campaign  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  a  canner  anxious  to  seize  a 
market  worked  for  several  years  with  only  mediocre 
success.  The  broker  in  charge  of  the  territory  looked 
over  the  campaign  with  interest,  approved  of  it  whole¬ 
heartedly,  but  made  the  statement  that  if  he  could  have 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  sales  work  that  the 
campaign  would  cost  he  would  double  his  sales  in  a 
single  year.  This  came  on  top  of  retail  sales  by  the 
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canner  for  a  year  previous.  The  broker’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  probably  will  be  acted  favorably  upon  and  no  doubt 
it  should  be.  Leading  packers  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  support  their  sales  with  retail  sales  work  prior 
to  ambitious  advertising  campaigns.  In  all  cases,  the 
products  sold  in  this  way  and  advertised  are  in  the 
upper  quality  range.  So  should  yours  be. 

Another  reason  for  deciding  in  favor  of  advertising 
only  high  quality  canned  foods  is  that  today  housewives 
are  learning  more  and  more  about  “fresh  frozen”  or 
“quick  frozen”  foods.  They  eat  them  when  dining  out, 
they  enjoy  them,  then  the  next  week  or  so,  their  neigh¬ 
borhood  grocer  has  them  in  an  attractive  case,  reason¬ 
ably  priced  for  those  who  do  not  have  to  count  food 
costs  closely.  You  may  discuss  the  matter  as  you  please, 
the  fact  remains  you  must  admit  that  the  frozen  foods 
are  usually  as  palatable  as  are  your  canned  foods. 
Certainly  you  will  have  to  advertise  good  goods  in 
order  to  finally  convince  the  housewife  that  she  ought 
to  buy  your  brands. 

Finally,  remember  that  when  analizing  buying 
motives,  pride  in  one’s  purchases  is  a  prime  motive 
actuating  the  buyer.  Let  her  honestly  believe  she  is 
buying  and  getting  the  best  in  a  commodity,  and  she’ll 
tell  all  and  sundry  about  how  good  the  canned  cherries 
were  she  bought  the  other  day.  This  word  of  mouth 
advertising  is  valuable,  you’ll  want  to  have  all  you  can 
get  of  it.  You  can’t  hope  to  retain  the  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  your  advertising  may  create  unless  your  goods 
measure  up  to  it  in  quality  standards.  Advertise  the 
best  in  your  line  or  in  the  country,  and  you’ll  find  it 
comparatively  simple  to  adopt  or  adapt  some  catchy 
selling  slogan  to  your  product.  Such  a  sales  help  will 
speed  up  very  materially  the  movement  of  your  goods 
to  the  homes  of  the  nation.  If  your  product  is  packed 
on  the  Coast,  if  it’s  truly  fancy,  tell  the  world  these  two 
things  and  tell  them  loudly  and  often.  You’ll  be 
surprised  to  note  how  soon  your  story  will  be  accepted 
as  sales  gospel  by  the  trade  and  the  consumer.  If  your 
pack  runs  somewhat  to  lower  grades  as  well  as  tops,  do 
not  let  this  worry  you.  Do  a  good  job  of  selling  fancy 
goods  and  the  lesser  grades  will  follow  after  in  respect¬ 
able  amounts.  Years  ago  packers  would  not  allow  their 
names  in  some  instances  to  appear  on  products  not  up 
to  their  quality  standards,  and  probably  the  practice 
is  still  a  good  one  to  follow.  The  very  fact  that  you  are 
offering  a  line  of  standard  goods  in  addition  to  those 
you  sell  as  fancy  will  help  create  the  impression  you  are 
honest  in  your  efforts,  and  that  you  must  have  a  fancy 
line  or  you  would  not  be  able  to  sell  so  many  goods  under 
a  standard  label  and  at  prices  considerably  reduced 
from  those  you  ask  for  your  best  pack. 

When  marketing  your  second  line,  however,  be  as 
certain  as  possible  that  your  retail  and  wholesale 
dealers  do  not  allow  the  impression  to  get  out  that  your 
lower  priced  line  is  the  equal  in  quality  of  your  first. 
You  will  know  better  of  course,  and  your  consumer 
customers  will  find  it  out  soon  enough,  but  you  don’t 
want  them  to  get  this  knowledge  except  in  the  right 
way.  They  must  buy  your  standard  goods  at  a  lower 
price  and  for  just  what  they  are.  Advertise  only  your 
leading  line  and  your  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
accordingly. 


THE  PROCESSION 


In  every  industry  there  is  always  some  leader  whose  products 
are  in  an  enviable  class  by  themselves;  and  we  are  proud  that 
the  canners  of  America  have  awarded  this  position  in  their 
industry  to  the  equipment  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 
One  such  machine  is 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


RETAIL  PRICES  PRESERVE  INDUSTRY  DRIVE 


CONSIDERABLE  trade  discussion  has  been 
aroused  in  recent  weeks  by  the  contention  ad¬ 
vanced  by  some  distributors  that  marketing  of 
carryover  canned  foods  was  being  retarded  by  high 
prices  at  retail  for  canned  foods.  The  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  on  food  costs  currently 
shows  that  on  a  number  of  items  retail  prices  are  sub¬ 
stantially  over  those  of  a  year  ago,  indicating  that 
there  is  some  merit  to  the  contentions  of  the  jobbers. 

Average  canned  foods  prices  in  51  cities  on  January 
18  of  this  year,  compare  with  those  prevailing  at  the 
same  time  a  year  ago  as  follows,  according  to  the  Labor 
Department’s  analysis: 

Peaches,  No.  can,  average  price  19.5  cents,  up 
5.8  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Pears,  No.  21/2  can,  21.6  cents,  0.3  per  cent  under 
last  year. 

Pineapple,  No.  21/0  can,  23.1  cents,  up  3.7  over  last 
year. 

Asparagus,  No.  2  can,  30.2  cents,  9.8  per  cent  over 
1937. 

Green  beans.  No.  2  can,  11.5  cents,  4.5  per  cent  below 
last  year. 

Pork  and  beans,  16-ounce  can,  7.6  cents,  1.8  per  cent 
up  over  1937. 

Corn,  No.  2  can,  12  cents,  6  per  cent  under  last  year’s 
average. 

Peas,  No.  2  can,  15.9  cents,  1.1  per  cent  below  last 
year. 

Tomatoes,  No.  2  can,  9  cents,  4.5  per  cent  under  1937. 

Tomato  soup,  lOi/o  ounce  can,  7.4  cents,  7  per  cent 
below  last  year. 

Tomato  juice,  1SY>  ounce  can,  7.3  cents,  7.7  per  cent 
less  than  1937. 

Where  comparisons  are  available,  however,  current 
average  quotations  are  shown  to  be  3.4  to  26.2  per  cent 
below  average  prices  at  the  start  of  1929. 

Judged  from  large  city  chain  store  prices,  many  of 
the  averages  given  in  the  Labor  Department  appear 
high.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  peaches, 
pineapple,  asparagus,  beans,  corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes. 
For  example.  New  York  chains  are  currently  selling 
No.  2  tomatoes  at  3  cans  for  22  cents,  and  corn  and 
peas  are  regular  10  and  11  cent  sellers. 


PRELIMINARY  to  a  possible  industry-wide  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  preserves  generally,  the 
National  Preservers’  Association,  in  cooperation 
with  a  large  advertising  agency,  is  undertaking  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  consumers’  buying  habits,  home 
manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale  outlets  and  pur¬ 
chasing  methods,  and  qualities,  sales  methods,  etc. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  both  the  advertising  agency  and 
the  association,  an  industry  campaign  can  be  con¬ 
structed  from  a  base  of  known  and  measured  market¬ 
ing  facts,  plans  call  for  a  test  campaign  in  a  typical 
area  of  limited  size,  limiting  cost  and  consequently  risk 
to  a  minimum,  and  measuring  results  in  terms  of  actual 
sales  and  increased  profits. 

The  project  is  being  fostered  by  the  association’s 
special  advertising  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  R.  J.  Glaser  and  including  F.  Olney  Brown,  A.  E. 
Philips,  and  J.  L.  Schnier. 

In  reporting  on  research  plans,  the  committee  says: 
“We  believe  that  it  is  time  to  investigate  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  doing  something  intelligently  about  setting  our 
house  in  order — to  find  out  whether  there  aren’t  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  the  volume  of  every  member 
of  the  industry  to  a  comfortable  level  without  the 
necessity  of  giving  his  labor  and  materials  away.  To 
find  out  whether  the  prices  which  can  be  commanded 
for  the  products  of  this  industry  can’t  be  raised  to 
a  level  which  will  leave  a  decent  profit  for  every 
intelligent  operator. 

“Perhaps  the  whole  answer  will  be  in  cooperative 
advertising.  Perhaps  the  answer  will  be  in  only  an 
improvement  of  each  of  our  own  individual  merchan¬ 
dising  techniques.  Perhaps  the  answer  will  only  be 
in  a  realization  of  what  the  trade  and  the  consumer 
will  willingly  pay  for  our  commodities.  And  perhaps 
(though  we  hope  not)  there  is  no  answer  at  all.  But, 
in  any  event,  it  is  obvious  that  an  intelligent  and 
thorough  study  and  survey  of  our  entire  marketing 
problem  will  bring  us  all  information  which  should 
prove  invaluable  in  the  intelligent  operation  of  our 
individual  businesses.” 

• 

FLEXROCK  COMPANY  has  opened  a  new  branch  office 
at  384  Peachtree  Arcade  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
with  J.  F.  Prince  in  charge  of  Southern  sales.  Ware¬ 
house  stock  will  be  carried  by  the  Monroe  Bonded 
Warehouse  Company  of  that  city. 
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DENTED  CANS,  RIM  CUTS,  CHAFED  LABELS 
Reports  Self-Leveling  Container  Reduces  Losses 

Neivs  Circular  of  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association. 

R.  JOSEPH  B.  ALEXANDER,  chairman  of 
NAWGA’s  Containers  Committee,  has  received 
the  following  letter  from  a  wholesale  grocer, 
which  describes  a  type  of  canned  foods  shipping  case 
that  seems  to  minimize  effectively  losses  from  dented 
cans,  rim  cuts  and  chafed  labels : 

“The  writer  was  interested  in  your  container  report 
at  the  Chicago  Convention.  I  appreciate  your  efforts 
and  want  to  cooperate  in  the  endeavor  to  overcome  the 
severe  losses  that  buyers  have  had  to  assume  in  recent 
years  with  dented  cans  and  rim  cuts  and  chafed  labels. 
In  an  effort  to  meet  this  problem  the  writer  has  been 
troubling  the  packers  of  salmon  and  fruits  on  the  West 
Coast  so  persistently  that  they  became  convinced  there 
was  some  justification  and  we  have  had  visits  from 
shipping  container  manufacturers  that  have  been  sent 
on  by  these  canners.  Invariably,  they  would  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  containers  were  satisfactory  and 
that  the  damage  was  due  to  rough  handling  of  the 
merchandise  by  transportation  companies  and  espe¬ 
cially  stevedores. 

“Not  being  satisfied  with  this,  we  thought  possibly 
there  might  be  something  wrong  with  the  cans  them¬ 
selves  and  we  sent  many  samples  of  dented  and  rim 
cut  cans  to  the  canning  companies  to  see  if  some 


changes  had  not  been  made  in  the  character  of  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  making  the  tin  cans.  Again,  we  were 
told  that  there  was  no  cause  for  complaint  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  tin  cans  and  evidently  losses 
resulted  from  rough  handling  of  transportation 
companies. 

“You  know  that  we  have  educated  the  public  to 
question  the  contents  of  any  cans  that  are  disfigured 
either  by  dents  or  swells  so  that  they  hesitate  to  accept 
these  containers  from  the  retailer.  The  losses  reported 
from  all  over  the  country  have  been  quite  severe,  but 
we  had  about  reached  the  point  where  we  felt  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it.  However,  during  1937  we  dis¬ 
covered  we  had  few  complaints  made  to  us  on  pine¬ 
apple.  We  examined  these  cases.  At  least  some  of 
the  pineapple  packers  have  adopted  a  new  style  case 
that  was  so  simple  that  we  wondered  why  we  had  all 
been  so  dumb  in  not  detecting  this  method  of  over¬ 
coming  this  terrific  damage. 

“We  wrote  the  packers  commending  them  for  the 
adoption  of  this  case  and  gave  them  our  experience. 
During  1937  we  had  received  from  our  customers  less 
than  one  dozen  cans  that  were  rim-cut  or  badly  dented 
out  of  shipments  of  several  thousand  cases.  We  asked 
them  if  they  would  not  be  good  enough  to  give  us  their 
specifications  so  that  we  could  encourage  other  canners 
of  high-priced  material,  such  as  fruit  and  salmon,  to 
adopt  a  similar  style  case. 

“This  case  is  the  same  as  pineapple  canners  have 
furnished  always  expect  that  they  use  what  is  known 
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as  a  self-levelling  type,  which  simply  means  they  have 
tacked  on  four  small  pads  to  the  upper  and  four  to 
the  lower  flaps,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  regular 
case.  In  addition,  they  use  a  divider,  of  60  point  chip¬ 
board,  between  the  layers  of  cans.  They  have  reduced 
their  complaints  to  practically  nothing.  This  self¬ 
levelling  type  case  is  used  in  all  sizes  except  No.  10  and 
all  of  their  No.  2  and  No.  2V2  size  cans  carry  layer  pads. 

“By  opening  a  case  of  pineapple  you  can  discover 
quickly  the  advantage.  It  is  our  thought  that  we  will 
endeavor  to  contact  buyers  urging  them  to  suggest  that 
this  style  case  be  used  in  all  shipments  of  heavy,  and 
especially,  higher-priced  merchandise.  It  is  not  neces- 
.sary  to  confine  themselves  to  any  particular  manufac¬ 
turer.  Any  manufacturer  can  add  these  simple  pieces 
to  the  upper  and  lower  covers  and  of  course  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  divider  between  the  layers  of  cans  may  be 
optional. 

“There  may  be  some  complaints  that  can  be  entered 
against  transportation  companies  and  the  rough 
handling  by  stevedores,  but  unless  the  case  is  actually 
dropped  or  abused  this  self-levelling  type  case  will 
bring  the  merchandise  to  destination  without  serious 
damage.  I  hope  that  you  and  other  interested  buyers 
will  look  into  the  matter  seriously.” 


THE  SAMPLE  EVIL— ITS  CAUSES  AND  CURE 

ContHbuted  by  Sydney  Boroh  Miller,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  overlooked  evils  of  the 
canning  industry,  an  evil  that  insidiously 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  balance  sheet  of  every 
canner  in  the  country,  is  the  present  method  of  un¬ 
regulated  and  freehanded  distribution  of  buyer’s 
samples.  I  doubt  if  the  loss  annually  to  the  canners 
could  be  measured  with  less  than  six  figures.  This 
problem  has  bothered  the  writer  for  a  long  time  and 
it  seems  peculiar  that  an  economic  loss  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  should  pass  unnoticed  by  the  canners  at  a  time 
when  every  effort  possible  is  being  made  to  keep  the 
industry  in  the  “black”. 

Let  us  see  how  this  evil  works.  The  X  Wholesale 
Grocery  Company  is  in  the  market  for  50  to  100  cases 
of  cut  stringless  beans.  Supposing  the  buyer  advises 
half  a  dozen  brokers.  Each  one  submits  at  least  2 
samples,  which  is  a  dozen  cans,  the  cost  of  which  in¬ 
cluding  packing  and  postage  amounts  to  about  $2.00. 
Now  when  you  add  the  cost  of  telephoning,  the  time 
spent  by  six  packers,  conservatively  the  cost  would 
run  up  to  $5.00  or  more.  Seven  dollars  spent  to  get  an 
order  of  50  to  100  cases!  Is  it  not  time  for  this  leak 
to  be  stopped? 

Likely  or  not  two  brokers  may  draw  samples  from 
the  same  packer  for  the  same  sale.  Five  packers  are 
bound  to  lose  out  for  only  one  can  get  the  order,  a  result 
that  speaks  against  this  method  of  sample  squandering. 

Now  the  only  cure  that  I  can  see  is  proper  grading 
by  some^  central  bureau  to  which  every  packer  would 
belong,  "and  when  the  packer  was  through  with  his 
pack  an  expert  could  pass  on  each  day’s  pack  determin¬ 
ing  what  class  of  standard  it  belonged  to.  When  the 
buyer  was  ready  to  make  a  purchase  he  would  just 


specify  what  standard  he  wanted  and  samples  would 
be  unnecessary.  Of  course,  when  the  buyer  was  in 
the  market  for  a  season’s  supply  or  even  a  carload, 
an  exception  would  be  in  order. 

Scores  of  things  could  be  said  about  this  evil,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  too  much  space  or  use  up  too 
much  of  the  reader’s  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this 
is  a  problem  that  should  be  looked  into. 


TO  BUY  MORE  PEAS 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
Procurement  Section 

Announcement  No.  2 — Canned  Peas  Purchase 
Program — No.  XE-lla 

February  19,  1938. 

Supplementing  the  purchase  of  approximately  700,- 
000  cases  of  canned  fresh  peas  recently  made  by  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  and  after 
a  careful  study  of  current  market  conditions,  the 
additional  purchases  of  a  quantity  of  canned  fresh  peas 
will  be  made  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Purchases  are  intended  to  give  canners 
an  outlet  for  distressed  lots  of  peas  and  to  assist  further 
in  the  stabilization  of  the  canned  pea  market.  The 
Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  receive  and  consider 
Offers  of  Sale  from  canners.  Terms  and  conditions 
under  which  purchases  will  be  made  are  set  forth  fully 
in  Offer  of  Sale  form,  FSCC  293,  (Rev.  2/19/38), 
principal  of  which  are  the  following : 

(1)  Prices  offered  shall  be  f.o.b.  canner’s  plant  or 
plants  indicated  in  the  Offer  of  Sale. 

(2)  Cans,  cartons  or  cases,  and  all  materials  required 
for  canning,  packing  and  shipping,  except  labels,  shall 
be  furnished  by  offering  canners.  Printed  labels,  size 
4V4"xll”  which  will  show  net  contents  1  lb.,  4  oz.,  will 
be  furnished  by  the  Corporation  for  labeling  No.  2 
cans.  Special  printing  for  Sub-standard  peas  will  be 
arranged  by  the  Corporation.  All  other  necessary 
changes  in  labels  will  be  made  by  the  canners. 

(3)  Offers  of  canned  peas  packed  in  No.  2  cans  of 
U.  S.  Grade  “B”,  “C”  and  Sub-standard  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  No  Sub-standard  peas  will  be  accepted  that 
score  less  than  fifty  (50)  points  or  have  a  score  of  less 
than  six  (6)  points  for  “clearness  of  liquor”  or  of 
which  more  than  fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of  the  peas  are 
split.  All  canned  peas  offered  and  delivered  to  FSCC 
will  be  sampled  and  graded  by  representatives  of  the 
Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Standardization  and  Grad¬ 
ing  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Sampling  and  grading  costs  on  all  lots  of  peas  accepted 
and  delivered  to  FSCC  will  be  paid  for  by  FSCC. 
Canners  will  be  required  to  pay  sampling  and  grading 
costs  on  any  lot  of  peas  which  is  not  delivered  to  FSCC 
due  to  failure  to  meet  grade  requirements,  at  the  rate 
of  $5.00  per  thousand  cases.  As  in  previous  purchase, 
lots  of  peas  tendered  for  delivery  under  contracts 
awarded  will  be  rejected  if  they  fail  to  meet  the  grade 
and  size  specified  in  canners  contracts. 

(4)  Offers  of  Sale  should  provide  for  delivery  to  be 
made  during  a  thirty  (30)  day  period  beginning 
March  28,  1938,  and  ending  April  26,  1938,  both  dates 
inclusive.  The  entire  quantity  of  canned  peas  pur- 
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chased  as  a  result  of  this  Announcement  must  be 
delivered  within  the  thirty  day  delivery  period  stated 
above.  FSCC  will  not  be  required  to  accept  delivery 
of  any  lot  of  peas  tendered  under  the  contracts  awarded 
until  delivery  is  completed  of  all  peas  of  similar  type, 
grade  and  sieve  size  which  are  or  have  been  covered 
by  any  prior  contract  which  the  canner  has  with  FSCC. 
F'SCC  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  quantity  of  peas 
tendered  for  delivery  which  is  or  has  been  covered  by 
any  prior  contract  with  FSCC.  Canners  may,  how¬ 
ever,  re-offer  lots  of  peas  which  have  been  rejected 
under  a  prior  contract  due  to  failure  of  these  peas  to 
meet  size  and  grade  requirements. 

(5)  Offers  of  Sale  should  be  forwarded  so  as  to  be 
received  in  the  office  of  the  Purchasing  Agent,  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  Room  2034,  1901 
“D”  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  not  later  than 
noon  of  Monday,  March  7,  1938. 

(6)  Offers  of  Sale  should  be  submitted  in  sextupli- 
cate  (6  copies)  on  forms  which  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Corporation.  A  supply  of  these  forms  and  instructions 
covering  their  preparation  are  enclosed.  Further 
details  with  respect  to  the  program  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Washington  office  of  the  Corporation, 
1901  “D”  Street,  N.  W.,  or  by  telephoning  Washington 
— District  6350,  Extension  4978 

Procurement  Officer 

H.  C.  ALBIN, 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 

• 

WISCONSIN  WISDOM 
Officers!  Here’s  More  Evidence  of  Developing 
Results. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  February  19,  1938. 

The  first  cars  of  canned  peas  purchased  by  the  FSCC 
moved  out  of  Wisconsin  this  week  and  next  week  will 
probably  see  a  substantial  movement.  A  second  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  submit  offerings  will  be  afforded  pea  canners 
this  coming  week.  Telegram  from  Mr.  Wilcox  of  the 
FSCC  to  General  Immell  stated  definitely  that  the 
bidding  would  be  re-opened  and  that  new  offer  forms 
would  be  mailed  out  during  the  week  of  February  14th. 
"i'ou  should,  therefore,  receive  the  new  offer  forms  and 
formal  announcement  not  later  than  next  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday. 

The  Merchandising  Committee  met  in  Milwaukee 
yesterday,  (February  18th)  and  elected  W.  G.  Glascoff 
of  the  IVaupun  Canning  Company  as  chairman  to 
succeed  Lee  Dingee,  who  has  resigned  his  membership 
on  the  committee.  The  executive  secretary  reported 
on  a  meeting  he  had  attended  in  Cleveland  last  Satur¬ 
day  at  which  representatives  of  Merchandising  Com¬ 
mittees  from  seven  important  corn  canning  states  were 
present. 

The  consensus  of  the  Cleveland  meeting  referred  to 
was  that  when  a  buyer  claims  he  can  buy  at  a  lower 
price,  the  canner  should  refuse  to  meet  the  price 
unless  the  source  of  the  lower  price  is  disclosed  and 
checked.  It  was  felt  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
several  state  committees  would  be  particularly  valu¬ 
able  in  running  down  such  rumors  of  low-priced  sales 
or  offerings. 


PLANTERS  i  brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  keg 
hoop  and  galvanized  center  wire 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  §  baskets  instead  of  old 
fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space  and 
money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  Planters  superior  packages  have  set 
the  pace.  Four  types,  four  prices.  Writefor  prices  and  samples. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


One  suggestion  made  at  the  meeting  seems  especially 
noteworthy:  When  a  buyer  refuses  to  live  up  to  his 
future  contract,  do  not  refer  to  it  as  an  adjustment  or 
reduction  or  cancellation  of  contract.  Instead  use 
the  unvarnished  but  legally  accurate  term,  “repudiation 
of  contract.” 

The  Merchandising  Committee  yesterday  suggested 
that  Wisconsin  canners  use  caution  in  filling  out  any 
questionnaires  regarding  intended  acreage  at  this  early 
date.  Most  canners  will  adjust  their  acreage  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  according  to  their  warehouse  stocks  at  that 
time,  and  to  hazard  a  guess  now  might  have  a  mis¬ 
leading  affect  on  the  market.  Therefore,  a  canner 
would  be  justified  in  replying  to  such  questionnaires, 
that  due  to  uncertainty  of  conditions  at  the  present 
time,  he  has  not  yet  decided  on  his  intended  acreage. 

Marvin  P.  Verhulst, 
Executive  Secretary. 


THE  BIG  DEL  MONTE  “Food  Fiesta”  is  scheduled  to 
begin  on  March  10th,  lasting  to  April  10th.  To  create 
interest  in  this  big  advertising  drive,  the  corporation 
is  distributing  various  forms  of  sales  boosters  to  aid 
the  retailer  in  moving  the  goods  and  featuring  full 
color  pages  of  advertising  in  “American  Weekly”  and 
“This  Week”.  •  Many  other  forms  of  advertising  are 
also  being  used,  in  fact  no  effort  is  being  spared  to 
make  this  coming  campaign  the  greatest  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history. 
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CROWN’S  iiianufac- 
luring  facilities — the  size 
and  location  of  its  plants. 
\sk  about  C  R OWN’S  repu¬ 
tation  for  good  cans,  dependable 
delivery  and  laboratory  service. 
Inquire  into  CROWN’S  policies 
of  fair  and  helpful  business  relations. 
Then  let  one  of  our  representatives 
explain  the  many  advantages  that 
CROWN  Cans  and  Service  offer  you. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  pa. 

ST.  LOUIS  •  HOUSTON  •  MAOISON 

Division  of  Croivn  Cork  &  Seal  Company 

Packers^  Cans  for  1938  sold  f.o.h.  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and  other  selected  points. 


INDEPENDENT 


AND 


HELPFUL 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Are  Things  As  Bad  As  Painted — The  Actual  Cause  of  the 
Recession  and  the  Early  Ending — Market  Set  for  a  Surge — As 
An  Experienced  Broker  Sees  It — Foresight 
Better  Than  Hindsight. 

Brightening — wonder  if  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  in  more  of  a  mental  flunk  than  in  actual 
trouble?  Retail  buying  in  general  lines  has  held 
up  fully,  and  in  some  items  is  ahead  of  ’37 ;  everybody 
knows  that  the  retailers  have  not  stocked  their  cellars 
with  canned  foods,  but  are,  in  fact,  buying  for  each 
week’s  needs.  Certainly  if  there  were  any  recession 
in  retail  buying  it  would  first  appear  in  the  unessen¬ 
tials,  the  luxuries,  and  last  in  food  buying.  How  are 
the  distributors  keeping  this  steady,  heavy  retailer 
demand  supplied  without  calling  on  the  canners?  The 
answer  is  that  there  is  buying,  but  our  traders  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  it  as  to  regard  it  as  only 
normal,  and  to  camplain  when  there  is  not  a  steady 
increase,  up  and  up.  As  a  nation  we  have  become  a 
great  body  of  kickers,  filled  with  complaints  of  all 
kinds. 

The  fashion  is  to  whine  and  cry  and  complain — to 
put  our  muzzles  in  the  air  and  yelp,  with  as  little 
thinking  as  the  yelping  dog;  but  are  things  that  bad? 
Definitely  they  are  not,  and  the  outlook  is  bright,  not 
gloomy.  In  fact,  we  think  that  complaining  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  go  out  of  fashion;  that  the  propaganda  has 
badly  overplayed  its  hand.  It  is  hard  to  keep  pessi¬ 
mistic  when  business  report  after  business  report 
shows  improvement,  and  good  profits. 

One  of  the  world’s  greatest  and  most  careful  students 
commented  on  the  so-called  depression  of  this  time; 
he  said  it  was  just  a  little  natural  set-back,  and  all  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  armament  race  in  Europe  and  else¬ 
where,  and  which  called  heavily  on  our  steel  mills,  had 
been  called  off,  leaving  these  mills  without  the  good 
orders  that  had  made  them  run  night  and  day.  And  on 
top  of  this,  the  great  spurt  of  the  automobile  makers, 
which  likewise  had  called  heavily  on  the  steel  mills, 
had  bogged  down  because  their  market  was  saturated — 
in  Maryland,  for  instance,  one  auto  for  every  four  of 
our  population,  men,  women  and  children,  and  with  an 
accumulation  of  second-hand  cars  that  was  back¬ 
breaking.  The  sudden  ending  of  these  two  big  factors 
naturally  caused  a  slowing  down  in  steel,  the  always 
recognized  barometer  of  trade.  And  their  quietness 
affected  a  large  number  of  lateral  lines,  resulting  in 
unemployment.  But  other  lines  have  not  been  similarly 
afflicted,  and  they  have  been  able  to  keep  business 


going  almost  if  not  up  to  normal.  That  is  as  he  saw 
the  picture,  and  it  looks  real. 

But  now  the  armament  race  is  on  again  in  all 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  even  the  United  States 
has  joined  it — a  greater  race  than  ever  before,  and 
it  will  go  on  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  at  least. 
The  effects  are  already  apparent,  huge  orders  having 
come  in,  and  others  to  follow,  and  labor  is  going  back. 
The  increase  will  take  care  of  any  slack  that  may 
remain  in  the  automobile  industry,  but  even  that  is 
cleaning  up.  The  horizon  seems  decidedly  rosy,  and 
the  predictions  that  by  Spring  or  early  Summer  all 
business  will  be  humming  again,  seem  easy  of  attain¬ 
ment.  If  armament  building  took  us  out  of  the  great 
depression,  greater  armament  building  will  carry  us  to 
the  heights  from  this  slight  recession.  That  is  as  he 
argues,  and  it  looks  sound. 

Has  such  a  consideration  no  place  in  a  review  of  the 
canned  foods  market?  Maybe  not  in  a  “review”,  but 
it  certainly  looms  large  for  the  coming  business  of 
this  great  industry.  And  as  you  well  know  there  is 
little  to  review  in  the  canned  foods  market  just  now. 

And  yet  last  week  Thomas  J.  Meehan  Co.,  Baltimore, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  brokerage  houses  in 
the  business,  commented  on  the  market  in  their  letter 
to  the  trade,  as  follows : 

“That  indefinable  something  that  presages  the  advent  of 
Spring  buying  is  in  the  air.  In  a  subtle  way  perhaps,  but, 
it  is  at  work.  So,  if  its  usual  bag  of  tricks  runs  true  to 
form,  business  at  the  old  stands  will  soon  wipe  out  the  sour 
notes  of  the  past  several  months.  All  the  canned  foods 
markets  need  is  a  slight  tonic  and  through  our  spectacles 
that  very  thing  is  coming  down  the  pike,  if,  the  flood  of  in¬ 
quiries  for  this  that  and  the  other  item  is  a  favorable  index. 
One  thing  is  certain,  if  but  half  the  inquiries  develop  orders 
it  will  drive  the  buyers  out  of  the  ‘dealer’s  chair’,  a  situation 
that  always  brings  damnation  into  the  game  and  makes  the 
business  uninteresting,  harsh,  and  keeps  all  the  players  on 
both  sides  of  the  counter  from  enjoying  the  profits  of  their 
investments  and  toil.  Reliable  surveys  of  recent  date  prove 
that  stocks  of  most  major  items  will  have  vanished  before 
the  new  goods  are  ready  even  under  the  sluggish  demand 
since  the  first  of  this  year.  This  sounds  ominous  for  in¬ 
tending  buyers  who  must  piece  out  broken  stocks  before  the 
new  goods  are  ready,  unless  they  are  satisfied  to  pay  as 
they  go,  rather  than  anticipate  their  needs  now  at  ebb  tide 
prices. 

“The  demand  for  all  items  in  the  list  increased  this  week. 
Likewise,  there  were  inquiries  for  futures  tomatoes  which 
are  offered  in  an  ‘Under  the  Rose’  fashion  at  65  cents  a 
dozen  for  standard  No.  2  tins.  Also  we  quote  future  sweet 
potatoes  this  week.  Spinach  is  about  sold  out,  except  No.  2 
tins  which  are  available  at  6IV2  cents  a  dozen.  The  finer 
grades  of  lima  beans  are  exceedingly  scarce  and  are  bringing 
drug  store  prices.” 

Many  canners  are  kept  busy  against  future  orders, 
and  on  the  Coast  they  are  complaining  that  the  buyers 
are  not  living  up  to  their  contracts,  through  failure  to 
take  all  remaining  goods  by  this  time,  as  they  agreed 
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to  do.  Stocks  are  steadily  diminishing,  and  if  anyone 
started  a  real  buying  move,  there  might  be  some  sky¬ 
rockets,  in  quick  order.  An  explosion  is  not  as  un¬ 
likely  as  you  might  think.  They  have  been  coasting 
along  too  long,  and  somebody  may  break  loose  and  then 
the  fun  will  begin.  That  would  be  a  few  months  earlier 
than  the  almost  certain  fun  of  this  coming  Fall,  if  our 
student  above  quoted  is  correct,  and  he  seems  to  be. 

If  you  want  an  indication  of  how  the  wind  blows: 
when  we  moved  our  plant  two  years  ago  we  had  tons 
of  scrap  iron  and  steel,  which  we  had  to  pay  to  have 
hauled  to  the  dump.  Six  months  later  scrap  was  at  an 
all-time  high  in  price.  Then  the  stoppage  in  the  arma¬ 
ment  race  came,  and  scrap  dropped  back  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  where  no  one  wanted  it.  Now  the  scrap  prices  are 
going  up  and  up,  and  they  are  scouring  the  country  for 
scrap.  Now,  we  say.  So  the  march  is  on  even  now. 
It  is  worth  taking  into  your  consideration,  for  canned 
foods  play  a  big  part  in  this  war  game — in  the  busy 
mills,  the  busy  railroads,  busy  steamship  lines,  etc., 
and  plentiful  wage  money  to  spend.  The  fellow  who 
will  profit  from  this  is  the  one  who  can  see  ahead,  not 
the  fellow  who  depends  on  “hind-sight” — and  a  review 
is  only  hind-sight  after  all. 

You  have  the  market  prices  on  their  regular  pages, 
and  you  have  excellent  reviews  of  the  canned  foods 
situation  in  the  leading  centers.  There  are  no  changes 
worth  mentioning  in  prices,  and  there  is  no  weakness 
apparent  in  the  at-cost  market  prices,  as  early  all  of 
them  are.  And  it  is  nearly  always  thus,  just  before 
a  big  rise. 


WANTED  ...  A  rapidly  growing,  well  financed  food 
company  requires  the  services  of  several  practical  can- 
ners  — who  have  a  substantial  background  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  aspects  of  fruit,  berry  and  vegetable 
growing,  processing  and  grading.  This  is  for  men 
between  35  and  45  years  of  age — now  employed  but 
desirous  of  making  one  more  change  with  opportunity 
of  getting  in  on  ground  floor  looking  forward  to  long 
career. 

Write  full  particulars  about  yourself  .  .  .  age  - 
education  -  experience  -  nationality  -  family  -  present 
work  -  present  salary  and  references,  to  box  li-2284, 
care  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 

All  inquiries  received  are  strictly  confidential. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Quiet  But  Firm — No  Slackening  in  Consumer  De¬ 
mand — Some  Price  Cutting  on  Salmon — ^The  Banquet  Season — 
Staples  Holding — Better  Demand  For  Beans. 

New  York,  February  24,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — With  the  exception  of  salmon 
and  sardines,  which  are  still  showing  signs  of 
easiness,  the  canned  foods  market  here  displayed 
a  firm  tone  during  the  current  week.  Business  con¬ 
tinued  quiet  along  routine  lines,  Tuesday’s  holiday 
tending  to  slow  down  trading  somewhat.  Buyers  are 
carefully  following  market  trends,  and  the  current  rate 
of  disappearance  of  cut-priced  offerings  (largely  be¬ 
lieved  to  cover  off-grade  offerings)  may  develop  a 
better  demand  for  the  general  line. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  distributors  are  still  very 
much  concerned  over  the  “recession”,  this  development 
has  not  seriously  curtailed  demand  for  canned  foods 
and  other  food  products  in  the  New  York  area.  Many 
buyers  were  virtually  scared  out  of  the  market  at  the 
start  of  the  year,  and  in  consequence  lost  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  picking  up  odd  lots  of  canned  foods  at  prices 
which  appear  most  attractive  in  the  light  of  current 
posted  schedules.  It  is  believed  that  the  trade  is  now 
coming  out  of  its  case  of  “jitters”  and  a  moderately 
active  spring  buying  move  is  looked  for  by  many  in  the 
trade. 

SALMON — Price-cutting  on  pinks  and  chums  for 
coast  shipment  continues  in  evidence,  notwithstanding 
reassuring  reports  reaching  here  from  Seattle.  Pinks 
for  prompt  shipment  are  reported  available  at  $1.15, 
coast,  with  chums  at  $1.10,  same  basis,  in  the  face  of 
quotations  of  $1.25  and  $1.20,  respectively,  by  the 
larger  factors.  Reds  are  also  being  shaded  slightly  in 
current  offerings  from  some  sources.  As  might  be 
expected  with  such  unsettled  conditions  prevailing, 
buyers  here  are  not  taking  hold  of  the  market  at  price 
levels  named  by  the  larger  canners. 

SARDINES — Price  shading  on  Maine  sardines, 
where  large  blocks  are  involved,  is  likewise  a  factor  in 
the  current  market  situation,  with  quotations  un¬ 
changed  at  last  week’s  levels.  There  has  been  a  fair 
amount  of  buying  at  the  reduced  levels,  it  is  reported, 
particularly  for  shipment  into  southern  markets. 

THE  BANQUET  SEASON — Brokers  are  finding 
laundry  and  valet  bills  a  new  source  of  business  ex- 
l)ense  as  the  annual  banquet  season  gets  under  way 
here.  The  past  week-end  witnessed  a  “triple-header”, 
with  the  Kraane  Brothers  annual  dinner  dance  at  the 
Waldorf  on  Saturday  night,  the  Tri-Borough  banquet 
at  the  St.  George  on  Sunday  night,  and  the  Manhattan 
Grocery  Co.  frolic  at  the  Astor  on  Monday  evening. 

TOMATOES — Inquiry  for  standard  tomatoes  for 
prompt  shipment  has  shown  a  little  improvement  in 
the  local  market.  Southern  canners  are  quoting 
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prompt  shipment  offerings  at  minimums  of  421/2  cents 
on  Is,  63  cents  on  2s,  95  cents  on  21/08,  $1,071/2  on  3s, 
and  $3.10  on  10s.  No  price  changes  of  importance 
are  reported  on  tomatoes  in  the  Midwest.  On  the  West 
Coast,  canners  offer  standards  at  62i/^  cents  for  Is, 
12^2  cents  for  2s,  STi/o  cents  for  2i/os,  and  $2.85  for 
10s,  while  fancy  solid  pack  held  at  minimums  of  85 
cents  for  Is,  95  cents  for  2s,  $1,321/^  for  21/2S,  and  $4.15 
for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  common  shipping  point. 

CORN — Standard  crushed  evergreen  has  firmed  up 
slightly,  with  65  cents  now  the  asking  price  for  full 
quality,  with  “borderline”  corn  still  available  at  621/^ 
cents  at  the  factory.  On  extra  standard,  the  market 
ranges  671/2  to  70  cents.  Southern  packers  hold  fancy 
crushed  bantam  at  85  cents  bottom,  with  whole  grain 
at  90  cents  and  upwards. 

PEAS — Business  has  continued  to  lag  on  this  item. 
Packers  in  the  South  are  offering  standards  at  65  cents 
and  upwards,  with  canners  in  other  sections  generally 
firm  at  70  cents  on  the  inside.  Quotations  on  fancy 
grades  hold  at  unchanged  levels,  with  trading  routine. 

BEANS — Demand  for  standard  cut  stringless  beans 
has  shown  a  slight  improvement,  and  the  market  is 
holding  fairly  steady  at  65  to  671/^  cents,  the  latter 
quotation  prevailing  in  most  instances.  Chain  buyers 
have  been  taking  hold  of  the  market  at  the  65  cent 
levels,  and  some  of  the  large  super-markets  and  co¬ 
operative  distributing  groups  are  also  showing  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  this  item  as  a  “leader”. 

PLUMS  EASIER — Reports  from  the  Coast  this 
week  note  an  easing  off  in  the  position  of  the  market 
for  canned  plums,  which  have  been  moving  slowly  in 
recent  months.  On  2i/^s,  the  market  is  now  posted 
at  a  range  of  $1.30  to  $1.45  for  standards,  $1.50  to 
$1.65  for  choice,  and  $1.70  to  $1.85  on  fancy,  the  top 
quotations  applying  to  nationally  known  brands. 

PEACHES — Canners  in  California  are  reported 
growing  restive  with  regard  to  the  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  which  has  not  been  as  productive  as 
many  had  anticipated.  Demand  for  peaches  for  prompt 
shipment  continues  quiet,  with  the  market  quoted  at 
$1.45  for  standard  2i%s,  $1.55  to  $1.65  for  choice,  and 
$1.70  to  $1.80  for  fancy,  all  f.  o.  b.  Coast.  Freestone 
peaches  for  shipment  from  California  canneries  are 
offered  at  $1.70  for  fancy  2i/^s,  $1.50  for  choice,  and 
$1.35  for  standards. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD — The  No.  2  size  is  stronger 
at  $1.85  for  choice  and  $1.95  for  fancy,  other  sizes 
holding  unchanged.  Demand  is  reported  to  be  show¬ 
ing  a  little  improvement,  with  current  offerings  from 
canners  not  heavy. 

PINEAPPLE — Demand  for  pineapple  for  Coast 
shipment  continues  to  hold  up  moderately  well,  the 
market  having  been  stabilized  by  canners’  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  continuance  of  posted  price  levels  for  all  sales 
for  shipment  up  to  and  including  April  15. 

CHERRIES  —  A  little  inquiry  for  Royal  Anne 
cherries  for  Coast  shipment  is  reported,  but  this  in¬ 
terest  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  actual  business 


on  any  large  scale.  Coast  packers  quote  the  market 
for  prompt  shipment  cherries  at  $3.00  per  dozen  for 
fancy  2i/^s,  $2.85  for  choice,  and  $2.70  for  standards, 
with  No.  Is  offered  at  $1.95  to  $2.00  for  fancy,  $1.85 
to  $1.90  for  choice,  and  $1.65  to  $1.75  for  fancy. 

SPINACH — Reported  heavy  rain  damage  to  the 
Spring  spinach  crop  in  California  has  brought  many 
withdrawals,  with  a  wide  price  divergence  on  the  part 
of  canners  still  quoting.  On  No.  Is,  the  market  ranges 
721/4  to  921/4  cents,  2s  hold  at  90  cents  to  $1,121/^,  2i/^s 
at  $1.05  to  $1.40,  and  10s  at  $3.50  to  $4.35,  all  f.  o.  b. 
Coast  canneries.  Increasing  competition  from  Arkansas 
spinach  canners  in  sales  to  interior  markets  will  effect 
some  curtailment  of  packing  operations  by  Coast  can¬ 
ners  this  year. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Retailer  Movement  Good — Movement  From  First  Hands  to 
Wholesaler  Sluggish — Pea  Prices  Strong — Low  Priced  Corn 
Selling — Tomatoes  Strong  Statistically — Some  Business  in 

Beans — Cut  in  Applesauce — Fruits  Quiet — What  Lincoln 
Would  Have  Said  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  24, 1938. 

HE  WEATHER — The  first  two  weeks  of  February 
were  springlike,  and  the  temperature  ranged 
around  40.  Since  then,  a  taste  of  winter  has  been 
experienced  by  Chicagoans,  with  snow  and  near 
blizzards. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Grocery  sales  to  consumers 
continue  on  a  healthy  basis  and  reports  by  chains  as 
well  as  independents  are  encouraging. 

The  movement  from  first  hands  to  wholesalers  is 
sluggish.  Few  if  any  price  changes  have  been  recorded 
during  the  past  couple  weeks. 

PEAS — Additional  purchases  by  the  F.  S.  C.  Corp. 
is  the  talk  everywhere  you  go.  Should  the  Government 
pick  off  another  half  million  or  more  cases,  then  the 
market  will  really  begin  to  show  signs  of  activity. 

Meanwhile,  about  the  lowest  priced  pea  in  Wisconsin 
in  the  standard  grade,  is  75  to  771/2  cents,  factory. 

Some  of  the  fancy  numbers,  particularly  No.  2  tin 
fancy  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas  and  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  4 
sieve  Sweets  are  in  extremely  light  supply  and  some 
little  demand  has  been  noted  on  these. 

Continued  interest  is  shown  in  No.  10  tins.  Many 
institutional  and  Government  bids  are  eating  up  the 
“gallons”. 

CORN — No.  2  tin  standard  white  crushed  at  62V4 
cents,  factory  points  in  Ohio,  is  about  the  only  item 
in  the  corn  line  that  is  selling.  Canners  willing  to 
confirm  at  that  basis,  are  meeting  with  ready  sale. 
Most  holders  are  asking  65  to  70  cents,  factory. 

Other  grades  like  extra  standards  in  crushed  as  well 
as  extra  standard  and  fancy  in  whole  grade,  are  listless. 
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TOMATOES — Carlos  Campbeirs  figures  as  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st,  showed  the  strong  statistical  position  of  the 
item.  Some  seemed  to  think  that  prices  will  do  con¬ 
siderably  better  two  or  three  months  hence.  In  the 
meanwhile,  there  are  sellers  in  Indiana  at  65  cents, 
factory,  for  No.  2  tin  standards.  That  price  is  not 
moving  any  large  quantities. 

No.  21/^  tins  are  much  firmer  and  are  commanding 
921/2  to  95  cents,  factory. 

No.  10  tins  are  in  a  good  position  marketwise  and 
are  held  at  $3.25  upwards. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— A  few  lots  of  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  have  shown  up  in  Wisconsin  at  75 
cents,  factory.  Some  business  has  been  recorded  at 
that  basis.  There  is  little  or  no  interest  in  other  grades, 
except  those  that  are  unobtainable,  like  fancy  No.  1 
sieve  whole  green,  fancy  No.  3  sieve  whole  wax  and 
fancy  small  cut  green. 

SPINACH — The  Ozarks  report  that  there  will  be 
little  if  any  packing  of  spinach  until  the  middle  of 
April  or  first  of  May.  Meanwhile,  some  of  last  year’s 
packing  is  available  from  both  Missouri  as  well  as 
Arkansas  on  the  basis  of : 

No.  2  tin  Spinach . $  .60  to  $  .65  factory 

No.  21/0  tin  Spinach . 821/0  to  .85  factory 

No.  10  tin  Spinach .  2.75  to  3.00  factory 

Reports  from  California  are  that  the  severe  storms 
and  floods  there  have  reduced  the  spinach  acreage  full 
20  or  more  per  cent. 

APPLES— APPLESAUCE— The  local  market  was 
disturbed  by  a  New  York  canner  offering  No.  2  tin 
so-called  fancy  applesauce  at  60  cents,  factory.  No.  10 
tin  applesauce  ranges  in  price  from  $2.75  to  $3.25, 
New  York  factory. 

Large  users  of  No.  10  tin  apples  say  that  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  very  slow  and  below  normal  thus  far 
this  Winter.  The  market  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
$3.25,  while  out  of  New  York  State,  a  range  is  noted 
from  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — On  Washington’s  Birthday  the 
annual  Cherry  Pie  Contest  was  held  in  Chicago.  Your 
correspondent  dropped  in  for  a  few  minutes  and  found 
it  rather  interesting.  The  contest  resulted  in: 

Indiana  First  Prize. 

Ohio — Second  Prize. 

Michigan — Third  Prize. 

Meanwhile,  the  market  continues  to  drag  with  No.  2 
tin  cherries  in  water  available  at  $1.30,  Chicago,  and 
No.  10  tins  at  $6.25  to  $6.50. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Brokers  are  having  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  up  even  pool  cars  of  peaches.  The 
trade  as  a  whole  are  purchasing  in  a  very  sparing 
manner. 

Apricots  seem  to  be  coming  to  life  a  little  and  more 
interest  is  noted,  but  it  takes  special  prices  to  move 
any  sizable  quantities. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST— Canners  who  held  small 
stocks  of  berries  are  cleaning  them  up  at  concessions. 
Pears  are  firmly  held  with  No.  2V2  choice  of  desirable 
counts  quoted  at  $1.65  to  $1.75,  Coast. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Lobster  is  a  little  easier  with 
No.  V-»  fancy  quoted  at  $3.00,  delivered  Chicago.  Shrimp 


seems  to  be  gaining  in  strength  somewhat.  Salmon 
is  firm  and  the  lower  prices  recently  quoted  on  tuna 
is  developing  volume. 

N.  F.  B.  A.  (National  Food  Brokers  Association)  — 
The  proceedings  of  its  last  annual  Convention  have 
been  issued  by  this  aggressive  association  and  in  read¬ 
ing  it  over,  noted  that  The  Canning  Trade  in  its  most 
excellent  issue  of  February  14th,  had  not  included  a 
part  of  John  Russell  Yates’  address.  Mr.  Yates  resides 
in  Washington  and  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  that 
looks  after  the  National  Food  Brokers’  legal  matters. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Yates  said: 

“Coming  out  on  the  train  the  other  day  I  picked  up 
a  magazine  in  which  was  an  article  about  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  sat  in  the  car  and  thought  a  little,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  Honest  Abe  would  say  to  this  convention  if 
he  were  asked  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law.  So,  with  your  permission  and  with 
apologies  to  Honest  Abe,  I  am  going  to  give  you  my 
impression  of  the  tenor  of  his  remarks : 

Nineteen  months  and  six  days  ago  our  legislators 
brought  forth  in  this  nation  a  new  law,  conceived  and 
founded  on  the  proposition  that  all  competition  in  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  free,  fair  and  honest.  Now  we  are 
engaged  in  a  great  industrial  war,  testing  whether  that 
law  or  any  law  so  conceived  and  so  founded  can  long 
endure.  You  are  met  on  an  annual  battleground  of 
that  war.  You  have  come  not  only  to  give  thought  and 
consideration  to  personal  and  association  matters,  but 
also  to  do  everything  within  your  power  to  do  battle, 
relentlessly  and  unceasingly,  for  the  principles  upon 
which  that  law  is  founded  until  Victory  is  complete. 
And  in  doing  so  it  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
you  should  not  forget  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  those 
who,  in  doing  battle  for  the  cause  of  right  and  fair 
dealing  against  greed  and  selfishness,  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside.  Your  efforts  should  be  dedicated  in  part 
to  those  brave  and  courageous  men.  The  business 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  those  who  have 
carried  on  the  battle  in  the  past  have  done,  and  what 
you  do  here  and  elsewhere  to  win  this  war.  It  is  for 
you  the  living  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  you — to  hold  the  ground  already  won 
and  continue  the  advance ;  that  you  should  here  highly 
resolve  that  the  work  done  by  others  before  you,  both 
living  and  dead,  shall  not  have  been  in  vain ;  that  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  fair  and  honest  competition,  and  that  it  shall  be 
forever  a  means  of  independent,  honest  livelihood  and 
progress  for  all  and  not  a  monopoly  for  only  the  power¬ 
ful  and  selfish  few.” 

[Note:  Mr.  Yates’  address  had  to  go  to  Washington 
for  review,  and  came  back  too  late  to  catch  our  issue. 
Editor.] 

BEN  KLAPPER — Formerly  the  head  of  the  canned 
food  department  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  has  asso¬ 
ciated  himself,  effective  March  1st,  with  the  good 
wholesale  grocery  house — Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co. 
All  of  Ben’s  friends  are  wishing  him  the  best  of 
success. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Buyers  Holding  Off  on  Contracts — Orders  Small  But  Frequent 
And  Urgent — Only  Small  Damage  to  Asparagus  By  Floods — 
New  Price  Lists  on  Salmon  and  Tuna — ^Tomatoes 
Dull — Plums  Weaken — ^Wages. 

San  Francisco,  February  24,  1938. 

Holding  out — Activities  of  canners  seem  to  be 
about  equally  divided  between  attempting  to 
book  new  business  and  inducing  buyers  to  take 
delivery  of  goods  already  purchased.  Wholesalers  and 
retailers  are  apparently  trying  to  get  along  with  the 
smallest  possible  stocks,  so  when  orders  or  shipping 
instructions  are  received  these  are  usually  accompanied 
by  the  request  that  deliveries  be  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Business  is  made  up  largely  of  small 
orders  and  the  aggregate  is  somewhat  larger  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  size  of  some  of  these.  No 
one  seems  to  be  buying,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  stocks  complete,  but  consumption  calls  for  steady 
replacements. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  is  making  its  appearance 
in  the  fresh  vegetable  market,  but  it  will  be  at  least  a 
month  before  it  will  be  plentiful  and  cheap.  So  far, 
little  damage  has  been  done  the  crop  by  floods,  but 
many  fields  are  so  wet  that  harvesting  may  be  delayed 
a  little.  A  control  program  is  being  worked  out  by 
canning  interests,  with  a  view  of  holding  down  the 
size  of  the  pack,  but  the  details  of  this  lack  much  of 
being  settled  upon.  The  Federal  Crop  Reporting  Ser¬ 
vice  has  come  out  with  figures  that  indicate  that  a 
heavy  crop  may  be  expected.  The  total  acreage  for 
the  State  in  production  this  year  is  placed  at  71,510, 
against  67,260  for  1937.  Of  this,  66,540  acres  is 
credited  to  the  rich  Delta  District  just  outside  San 
Francisco.  Approximately  five  thousand  acres  are 
devoted  to  asparagus  in  ten  counties  ranging  south  to 
the  Mexican  border,  but  canning  is  confined  to  the 
Delta.  There  is  no  question  but  that  there  will  be 
ample  stocks  for  canning  and  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  move  as  much  grass  as  possible  into  the  fresh 
produce  market.  In  an  effort  to  make  as  close  a  clean¬ 
up  of  old  pack  as  possible,  several  canners  are  offering 
white  asparagus  in  the  large  sizes  at  a  discount  from 
the  lists  that  have  been  prevailing.  This  is  not  unusual 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

SALMON — The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
brought  out  new  lists  on  Alaska  canned  salmon  and  on 
California  tuna.  The  salmon  prices  are  identical  with 
those  brought  out  early  in  January,  but  shipment  dates 
have  been  extended  to  June  15th,  of  this  year.  Alaska 
reds  are  listed  at  $2.50  and  pinks  at  $1.25.  The  tuna 
list  is  in  the  nature  of  1938  opening  prices,  with  ship¬ 
ments  to  February  15,  1939.  Slightly  lower  prices  are 
quoted  than  prevailed  on  spot  the  first  of  the  year, 
these  reflecting  the  large  pack  made  by  canners  in 
general.  Opening  prices  are:  Del  Monte  brand,  i^.s, 
$4,10;  1/2S,  $6.20,  and  No.  Is,  $11.30.  Other  grades 
and  brands,  standard  yellowfin  or  bluefin,  l^s,  $3.75; 
Vos,  $5.50;  No.  Is,  $10.00;  standard  lightmeat,  l^s, 


$3.50;  V^s,  $5.25;  No.  Is,  $9.50;  lightmeat  flakes,  V2S, 
$5.00;  No.  Is,  $9.00,  and  whitemeat  of  Bonita  fish,  V^s, 
$5.00. 

Columbia  River  salmon  is  very  closely  cleaned  up, 
with  some  packers  having  nothing  to  offer.  The 
Columbia  River  Packers  Association  recently  disposed 
of  the  last  of  its  silversides  and  has  but  a  few  chinooks 
left.  The  season  will  open  this  year  on  May  1,  instead 
of  on  April  25th,  as  was  the  case  in  1937.  The  demands 
of  labor  for  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  wages  is  the 
disturbing  element  just  now. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  market  continues  very 
dull,  the  slight  flurry  experienced  a  short  time  ago 
having  failed  to  build  up  to  the  hoped  for  demand. 
Preparations  for  the  new  season  are  getting  under 
way,  with  a  lot  of  last  year’s  pack  unsold.  From 
Southern  California  comes  reports  that  growers  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  are 
making  contracts  with  canners  for  tomatoes  at  $15  a 
ton  roadside.  In  the  San  Francisco  area,  where  the 
largest  part  of  the  pack  is  made,  canners  seem  to  be 
able  to  contract  stocks  at  $11.00,  although  it  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  few  contracts  have  been  made. 

FRUITS — In  the  California  canned  fruit  list,  plums 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  weakest  items  and  minimum 
prices  have  sagged  slightly.  Carryover  figures  indi¬ 
cated  quite  a  stock  unsold  and  concessions  have  been 
made  in  an  effort  to  get  some  action.  Fancy  and  choice 
No.  21/^s  are  down  five  cents  to  $1.70  and  $1.55,  respec¬ 
tively,  while  standards  are  offered  at  $1.30,  a  reduction 
of  10  cents.  In  the  No.  10  size,  choice  and  standard 
are  now  to  be  had  at  $5.25  and  $4,50,  respectively,  a 
reduction  of  50  cents  in  minimum  quotations, 

WAGES — Some  of  the  large  canning  companies  have 
joined  in  bringing  out  a  booklet  for  employees,  “The 
A-B-C  of  the  Canning  Industry,  1937”,  setting  forth 
the  condition  of  the  industry  and  attempting  to  show 
that  there  is  very  little  possibility  for  an  increase  in 
wages  this  year.  The  wage  scale  in  effect  here  is 
analyzed,  together  with  that  prevailing  in  the  East. 
It  shows  that  men  employed  here  received  5214  cents 
an  hour  last  year,  while  workers  in  other  sections  re¬ 
ceived  only  from  15  cents  to  4214  cents  an  hour.  In 
other  sections  women  from  1214  cents  an  hour  to  35 
cents  an  hour,  while  the  wage  here  was  from  42  cents 
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an  hour  up.  The  booklet,  sponsored  by  the  California 
Processors  and  Growers,  Inc.,  ends  with  the  following : 
“California  canners  have  almost  fool-hardy  courage  or 
they  would  not  be  in  the  canning  business.  They  are 
not  quitting  now.  But  no  matter  how  much  ‘guts’  the 
canners  have  production  will  go  down,  and  jobs  with  it, 
unless  California  canned  foods  can  be  sold  at  the  same 
prices  as  competitive  foods.  Labor  alone  cannot  bring 
this  about.  But  labor  will  have  to  do  its  share.” 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 


Some  Localities  Had  Good  Shrimp  Strikes — Half  Went  Into 
Cold  Storage — Canned  Shrimp  Costs  Higher — Cold 
Weather  Helps  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  24,  1938. 


SHRIMP — The  run  of  shrimp  that  hit  on  the 
Louisiana  Coast  is  over  with  and  very  few  large 
shrimp  were  caught  last  week. 

Biloxi,  Mississippi,  New  Orleans,  Morgan  City  and 
Houma  Louisiana  received  plenty  shrimp  and  they  not 
only  shipped  several  carloads  of  raw  headless  shrimp 
to  the  large  cities  of  the  north  and  East,  but  the  fac¬ 
tories  in  those  cities  also  canned  shrimp. 

The  shrimp  were  large  and  they  brought  18  cents 
per  pound  for  raw  headless  at  the  beginning,  but  in 
two  or  three  days  they  dropped  to  16  cents  and  15  cents 
per  pound  and  towards  the  last  of  the  run,  they  dropped 
to  121/2  to  13  cents  per  pound. 

Practically  50  per  cent  of  the  shrimp  produced  week 
before  last  went  into  cold  storage  for  the  Lent  trade, 
as  the  demand  now  is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
quanity  that  was  produced. 

A  few  years  ago,  no  shrimp  were  frozen  when  they 
were  higher  than  10  cents  per  pound,  f.  0.  b.  shipping 
point,  but  due  to  the  advance  in  price  that  the  dealers 
have  to  pay  to  the  fishermen  for  shrimp,  the  dealers 
can  not  very  well  produce  them  to  sell  for  less  than 
13  cents  per  pound. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  cost  of  producing  canned 
shrimp  is  higher  today  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.35  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.40  for  medium,  and  $1.50  for  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  thermometer  took  a  dip  to  36 
degrees  the  first  part  of  this  week,  which  gave  us  a 
change  from  Spring  weather  back  to  Winter  again. 

The  cold  spell  has  stimulated  the  sale  of  oysters  to 
some  extent,  but  the  oyster  season  is  practically  over 
with  and  the  appetite  of  the  people  turns  to  other  food 
commodities  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

When  Lent  falls  the  early  part  of  February,  it  helps 
the  sale  of  oysters  for  that  month,  but  this  year,  Lent 
starts  on  March  2  which  misses  the  opportunity  to 
boost  the  sale  of  oysters  for  Lent. 

Oyster  canning  operations  took  a  spurt  this  week  due 
to  favorable  weather  conditions. 


Biloxi,  Mississippi,  is  doing  the  bulk  of  the  canning 
in  this  section. 

The  dredging  of  oysters  in  Alabama  is  prohibited 
this  year,  therefore,  Alabama  is  not  canning  many 
oysters,  as  tonging  oysters  is  a  much  slower  operation. 
However,  tonging  does  not  destroy  the  small  growth  of 
oysters  on  the  reefs  like  dredging,  and  as  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  matured  oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs  and 
plenty  small  growth,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Alabama  Oyster  Commission  banned  dredging  this 
year. 

The  dredge  gathers  big  oysters,  little  oysters,  shells 
and  everything  in  its  path,  so  unless  the  oysters  are 
plentiful  and  thick  on  the  reef,  no  dredging  should  be 
allowed. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  for  eight  ounce, 
and  $2.00  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CONVENTION  DATES 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 

MARCH  23-24,  1938 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Spring  Meeting, 
Nittany  Lion  Hotel,  State  College,  Pa. 

MAY  10-12,  1938 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal.  No.  . .  . 

Large,  No.  2^.......... . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . .  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium.  No.  1  talL . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  white.  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 . 2.10 

Green  Tips,  85/60,  2a .  2.60 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 .  1.80 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 8.26 

Green  Cuts,  28 .  1.16 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2., 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...... . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.46 

.75 

3.00 


.90 

6.00 

.70 

3.35 

.65 

3.10 

1.25 


.60 

3.26 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  — . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 


Whole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2^4  — . 

No.  10  . . 

Kx.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2...... 

No.  2%  — . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2.... 
No.  10  . . 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

Fancy  No.  S _ ....... _ ..... 


Central 
Low  High 


1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

8.25 

1.16 

.55 

.47% 

.62% 

1.00 

.80 

.85 

4.25 

2.76 

3.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

5.00 

.85 

.85 

.90 

.90 

4.25 

4.60 

4.76 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.80 

3.35 

3.75 

4.25 

1.46 

1.75 

1.40 

1.15 

1.26 

1.00 

1.06 

4.76 

6.00 

.90 

1.00 

5.50 

4.50 

4.75 

.62%  .65 

3.00  3.25 


1.32  V2 

i.25 

1.30 

1.00 

.92%  1.00 

5.76 

.80 

.90 

.95 

4.60 

.67% 

.60 

.66 

.76 

.90 

1.20 

1.00 

.95 

3.26 

3.76 

4.60 

.66 

.66 

.70 

.90 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

.80 

3.00 

3.26 

.76 

3.76 

.70 

.76 

3.26 

3.60 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

8.60 

4.26 

.60 

.76 

.67% 

.70 

8.00 

8.76 

2.76 

8.00 

.70 

.70 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.20 

1.26 

.85 


1.00  1.10 

"‘.90  "!96 


.86 

1.10 

3.36 

.96 

3.60 


.66 


.90 


1.80 


Eastern 


Central 


West  Coast 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No. 

Low 

High 

No.  10  . 

2.96 

8.06 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Cream 

3.06 

8.16 

2.96 

8.06 

Yellow,  Fancy 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

...— 

Ex.  Std.  No. 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

2.86 

2.96 

Std.  No.  2... 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

2.67%  2.76 

White.  Fancy 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . .  6 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ _ 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2......„.... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2......... . 


.76 

4.60 


.80 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  4.25 

Std.  No.  2 . 66 

No.  10  .  3.75 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . .75 

No.  10  . . 


High 

Low  High 

1.05 

.90 

1.05 

6.00 

5.50 

5.75 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

!  ‘775 

1.00 

!  .87% 

.76 

1.10 

.85 

.96 

4.75 

5.00 

.90 

.77% 

.86 

4.60 

4.60 

.76 

.80 

1.16 

.80 

.96 

.80 

.65 

.80 

4.26 

4.25 

4.60 

.72% 

.62% 

.70 

3.75 

4.00 

.85 

.65 

'“.TO 

2.00 

2.36 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey..  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . .  4.00 

Std..  No.  2 . 55 

No.  10  .  3.00 


.86 

4.60 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  — . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2......... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . . 


SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 
No.  10  ». 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 _ 


.80 

2!75 


.70 

.85 


.70 

.95 

3.25 


.80 

1.06 

.90 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28.. 

1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  38.. 

. 

1.16 

1.36 

1.26 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.. 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s.. 

1.00 

1.16 

1.05 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

28 . 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.80 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

38 . 

.96 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

4s . 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

5s . 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s.... 

1.15 

.90 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28.. 

. . 

6.60 

6.76 

. 

.  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s.... 

.96 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s.. 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48.... 

.90 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48., 

-•-TITt 

4.26 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s.... 

.80 

.77% 

.90 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 

4.25 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is.... 

1.36 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28.... 

1.26 

1.60 

1.80 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s.... 

1.16 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

Is . 

1.10 

1.26 

1.26 

1.80 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

28 . 

.90 

1.10 

1.05 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

Ss . 

.85 

1.05 

.85 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas 

•  Ss . 

4.76 

4.76 

5.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

4s.....^ 

.85 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

6s . 

.90 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Os... 

.72% 

.77% 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Os., 

4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 

.70 

.75 

.77% 

.80 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 

3.75 

4.00 

3.62% 

4.00 

4.26 

4.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6b..., . 

.75 

.77' (. 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68. 

_ 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.95 

Soaked,  28  . «... 

.42% 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

lOs  . — 

. 

2.15 

2.76 

3.60 

.57% 

.70 

lOs  . L . — 

. . 

2.70 

3.50 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.75 

.85 

2.76 

3.26 

2T5 

2T0 

.77% 

.66 

.72% 

.80 

.95 

.85 

.87'/i 

.95 

3.10 

2.75 

2I5 

Oe 

.85 

.60 

.65 

.90 

1.12% 

1.00 

.82'/^ 

.85 

1.05 

1.40 

3.40 

2.75 

3.00 

3.50 

4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Std.,  No.  2  Dry 

No.  ZVi  _ _ 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . . 

Std..  Na  2,  Syrup  Pack... 

No.  2%  . - . . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . . 


E^astern 
Low  High 


70  .70 

82%  .87% 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


8.00 

.97%  LOO 

8.’2S  iTo 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2............. 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 


1.00  1.06 
1.25  1.35 


Std..  No.  1 - - 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  - 


.72%  .76 
1.06  1.26 
1.16  1.20 
3.36  3.60 

.45  .50 

.63%  .70 

.95  1.00 


.60 

.76 

1.00 


.66 

.80 

1.10 


3.40  3.50 


.45 

.65 


.50 

.70 


.92%.  .95 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  _ _ - . 


.76 

1.00 

3.76 


1.00 

8.75 


.65 

.85 

2.90 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack..... 

2.60 

2.76 

2.90 

3.15 

APPLE  SAUCE 

.60 

.70 

Wn.  10  . . 

2.90 

3.25 

No.  2  Std . 

TJn  1 0  . . 

— 

.66 

2.76 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy — 

No.  2%.  Choice _ _ 

No.  2%,  Std . . . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  OE.  . . . . . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  OE . . . — - 

No.  1  . . . 

No.  800  _ 

No!  6  "“r."!!!!.!.!!™!!!!!!r.!! 


Florida 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%..........~ . . 

SM..  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water - 

No.  10,  Syrup - - — 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P - 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peel^,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10........ 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . . . 

No.  211  . . . 

No.  2_ . . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  OE . . 

No.  10  . . 


1.85  1.86 


1.85  1.90 

1.70  . 


Solid  Pack 

1.00  1.06 
1.35  1.37% 


4.00  4.25 


2.76  2.85 

With  puree 

.60  .65 

.67%  .75 

.82%!  .87%: 


No.  10  . . . . 

3.10 

3.25 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.42% 

.37% 

.60 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

2.76 

3.25 

3.35 

3.40 

Std..  No.  1.  Trim  1.086 . 

.40 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

2.86 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

Na  1  . 

.40 

.45 

.45 

.60 

.55 

.671 

No.  2  . . . 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.76 

No.  10  . - . - 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.90 

3.00 

.67% 

.90 

3.00 


3.00  3.60 


1.90  2.00 

1.66  1.85 

1.46  1.56 

California 


.60 

.87% 

1.06 

1.05 

1.25 

2.76 

2.90 

3.10 

3.60 

.44 

.45 

.37 

.38% 

.54 

.55 

.50 

.62% 

.63 

.66 

.55 

.60 

.62%i 

.65 

.67% 

.70 

.65 

.67%! 

.75 

.85 

2.00 

2.06 

2.12% 

2.32% 

2.40 

1.85 

1.90 

1.65 

1.76 

1.60 

1.56 

4.00 

6.75 

6.00 

3.15 

3.50 

1.70 

1.80 

1.66 

1.66 

1.45 

1.60 

1.02% 

1.20 

1.35 

5.80 

6.26 

1.70 

2.00 

1.45 

1.60 

1.86 

— 

6.85 

.60 

.82% 

1.20 

1.66 

. 

2.76 

. 

6.60 

CANNED  FRUITS— ConUnned 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2%.. 
No.  10  _ 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2...... 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved^ 
No.  2,  Syrup _ 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.65 

6.76 


1.86 

7.00 


2.60 

8.50 


2.60 

8.76 


1.60 

6!76 


CHERRIES 

Std..  Red.  Water.  No.  2 . .  . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  2 .  1.30  1.35 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.25  . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice.  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.30 

6.25 


1.35 

6.50 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


3.00  3.25 

2.85  3.10 

.  2.70 


1.70 

8.00 


1.45 

1.60 

.  2.16 

7.25 

7.50 

7.00 

7.60 

.  9.00 

.  2.16 

V.25 

7.50 

.  9.00 

1.75 

1.50 

1.60 

.  2.66 

.  2.65 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

1.50 

1.35 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

2.00 

LOBSTER 

Fiats,  1  lb . 

6.50 

%  lb . . 

3.25 

%  lb . 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

.95 

1.00 

1.90 

2.00 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  %! . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  %  . . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small .  1.40 

No.  1,  Medium . 1.45 

No.  1,  Large .  1.50 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.40 

V*  Oil,  Keyless . . .  2.90 

V*  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton..,. . 

Vt  Oil,  Carton .  3.70 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . „....  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  dS’s . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

%s  . . 

%48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 


1.50 

1.76 

2.00 


6.50  . 

3.25  3.00 

1.95  . 


1.06 

1.10 

2.10 

2.20 


2.40  2.60 

1.66  1.70 

2.20  . 


1.16  1.26 

.86  _ 

3.60  . 

2.10  . 

1.10  1.20 
1.80  2.20 


Southern 
1.30  1.35 

1.36  1.40 

1.46  1.60 


’sii'ij 


3  90 


1.66  1.70 

3.26  3.80 


.  6.70 

11.00  11.46 
6.00  6.80 
4.00  4.16 

10.00  10.66 

6.60  6.76 

8.76  8.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS— State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — write  us.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 


FOR  SALE— Ayars  Pea  Filler,  Clipper  Cleaners,  Monitor 
Shaker  Grader,  1  No.  6  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster,  Bucket 
Corn  Conveyor,  Sprague  Silker  and  Cleaner,  Rod  Washer,  Peer¬ 
less  Huskers,  Peerless  Whole  Grain  Cutters,  Automatic  Can 
Conveyor,  Husk  and  Corn  Conveyor,  150  H.  P.  Economic  Type 
Boiler,  and  54-in.  Roberts  Stone  Water  Filter.  William  T. 
Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Apple  Sauce  Canning  Equipment,  Paring 
Machines,  Cookers,  Washers,  Fillers,  various  Conveying  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  In  good  condition.  The  Quaker  Maid  Co.,  Inc., 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6  Tuc  Huskers,  good  condition;  2  Berlin  Double 
Batch  Mixers;  2  Berlin* Blending  Tanks;  the  Blending  Tanks 
and  Double  Batch  Mixers  were  used  one  season.  2  Berlin  Rotary 
Sanitary  Pumps  used  only  one  week.  All  Berlin  machinery  for 
sale  at  a  bargain.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1  No.  2  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster;  1  No.  2  or 
No.  10  Hawkins  Universal  Exhauster;  3  Retorts  39%"x69%", 
(inside  measurements);  4  Rebuilt  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Monitor  Pea 
Washer;  8  Left-hand  Sprague  No.  5  Cream  Style  Corn  Cutters. 
Address  Box  A-2281  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  canning  equipment.  Boilers,  Scalders, 
Exhaust,  Retorts,  Engines,  etc.  Reason  for  selling,  discontinuing 
vegetable  canning.  Bargain  to  quick  buyer.  Berryville  Canning 
Co.,  Berryville,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — One  Standard  Knapp  Labeling  Machine,  spring 
belt  feed,  in  good  condition.  Can  be  bought  on  trial  at  our  plant. 
Pappas  Bros.  &  Gillies  Co.,  Cologne  Ave.,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  Exhauster  for  all  size  cans  including 
No.  10s;  1  Zastrow  Hydraulic  Crane;  1  75  H.P.  Self  contained 
Engine;  all  in  first  class  condition.  Address  Box  A-2285  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Two  No.  3  sieve  and  two  No.  5  sieve  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Stringless  Bean  Pre-Graders  in  good  condition.  John  H. 
Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 1,000  bushels  Laxton  pea  seed.  1937  crop. 
Grown  by  a  reputable  seed  company.  8%  cents  per  pound. 
Address  Box  A-2287  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Four  line  Cannery  located  in  the  irrigated  district 
of  the  Central  West.  Excellent  growing  conditions  for  tomatoes, 
green  and  wax  beans  and  other  vegetables.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Address  Box  A-2276  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — In  Howard  County,  Maryland,  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  with  siding,  concrete  block 
cannery  partially  equipped,  with  12  acres  of  fertile  land.  Priced 
reasonably.  Address  Box  A-2278  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Two  canning  factories  located  at  Quinton,  N.  J. 
For  full  particulars  address:  Fogg  &  Hires  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Young  man  for  sales  department  by  large  canned 
food  manufacturer.  Selling  qualifications  essential;  experience 
not  necessary,  but  helpful.  State  all  particulars.  Address 
Box  B-2279  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Superintendent  by  large  Eastern  Canner  of 
tomato  products,  jellies,  etc.  Must  be  experienced  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2251  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Sales  Representative.  A  New  York  State 
(Metropolitan  district  excepted)  exclusive  agency  for  mechanical 
equipment  used  by  the  canning  industry  is  available  to  a  man 
or  organization  now  contacting  or  interested  in  contacting  this 
trade.  Our  40  years  of  establishment  assures  regular  repeat 
sales  as  well  as  continuous  part  business.  An  interesting 
compensation  plan  including  a  monthly  cash  in  advance  to  be 
applied  against  commission.  No  objection  to  your  representing 
other  non-com petiting  lines.  Write  us  fully  about  yourself. 
Address  Box  A-2286  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Competent  man  fully  versed  processing  Baked 
Beans,  Pork  and  Beans,  Red  Kidney,  Dry  Lima,  Hominy,  Brown 
Broad,  etc.  Give  full  particulars  experience  and  training. 
Address  Box  B-2260  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2260  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  thoroughly  experienced  in 
brokers-wholesale  and  direct  retail  sales  contacts,  all  canned 
foods,  highest  references.  Location  immaterial.  Salary  or  com¬ 
mission  and  drawing  account.  Address  Box  B-2258  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  16  years  operating 
group  plants.  Now  connected  with  one  of  largest  plants  in 
South.  Reference  from  present  and  former  employers.  Desire 
location  in  the  West.  Address  Box  B-2274  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  man  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience.  Good  references.  Address  Box  B-2266 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  competent  man  capable  of  organiz¬ 
ing  and  operating  a  canning  factory,  practical  experience  with 
factory  operations  from  contracting  to  finished  products.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  B-2271  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant 
by  man  of  38  with  15  years’  experience.  Can  build,  equip  and 
pack.  Familiar  with  peas,  stringless  beans,  sugar  corn,  lima 
beans,  tomatoes  and  spinach.  Understand  field  work  thoroughly. 
Best  references.  Address  Box  B-2272  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


—all  styles,  any  size- 
made  in  Copper,  Alumi¬ 
num,  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel  Metal,  Pure 
Nickel. 

Nationally  known  for 
their  quality  of  mate¬ 
rials,  construction  and 
performance.  Built  by 
an  organization  that 
has  made  kettles  for 
more  than  66  years. 


HAMILTON  COPPER  &  BRASS  WORKS,  Hamilton.  Ohio 


INCREASE  YOUR  VOLUME 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


by'closer  grading 

WITH  THIS  quality 

PEA  SEPARATOR 


#  A  patented  principle  closely 
grades  and  separates  Quality  Peas 
hom  the  poorer  ones  —  increasing 
your  volume  of  the  higher  priced 
pack.  Peas  fall  into  a  brine.  All  Qual¬ 
ity  Peas  arise  to  the  surface,  poorer 
ones  go  to  the  bottom  and  each  grade 
is  conveyed  to  separate  discharge 
chutes.  Write  Berto  Chapman  Co., 
Berlin,  Wis. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


IV rile  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Mortal,  Ohio 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


THAT’S  DIFFERENT 

“Ah  wins.” 

“What  yuh  got?” 

“Three  aces.” 

“No  yuh  don’t.  Ah  wins.” 

“What  yuh  got?” 

“Two  eights  and  a  razor.” 

“Yuh  sho  do.  How  cum  yuh  so  lucky?” 

“We  have  everything  on  the  menu  today,  sir,”  the 
waitress  said. 

“So  I  see,”  the  customer  said.  “How  about  a  clean 
one?” 

First  Hobo  (surveying  stream  of  pleasure  seekers) : 
I  ’ates  ’Olidays. 

Second  Hobo:  Yes,  it  makes  yer  feel  common  when 
nobody  ain’t  workin’. 

TIME  TO  CALL  A  HALT 

“Pa,  may  I  have  a  quarter  to  go  to  the  circus  with  ?” 

“What?  A  quarter  to  see  the  circus,  and  here  only 
last  week  I  let  you  go  out  at  night  to  see  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon.  Young  man,  do  you  want  your  life  to 
be  one  perpetual  round  of  gaiety?” 

LOOKS  ARE  DECEIVING 

Junk  Man:  Any  old  beer  bottles  you’d  like  to  sell 
lady? 

Old  Maid:  Do  I  look  as  though  I  drank  beer? 

Junk  Man:  Any  vinegar  bottles  you’d  like  to  sell? 

PARTICULAR 

“All  those  who  would  like  to  go  to  Heaven,”  said  the 
Sunday  School  teacher,  “please  raise  their  hands.” 

(All  did  except  one.) 

“Why,  Johnny,”  exclaimed  the  teacher,  “wouldn’t 
you  like  to  go  to  Heaven?” 

“Naw,”  said  Johnny.  “Not  if  that  bunch  is  goin’.” 

GHOSTLY  MISTAKE 

Two  travellers  returning  home  late  at  night  lost  their 
way.  One  said,  “We’re  in  a  cemetery:  here’s  a  grave¬ 
stone.” 

“Whose  is  it?”  asked  the  other. 

Striking  a  match,  the  more  sober  one  replied,  “I  don’t 
know,  but  he  died  at  a  good  age — 175.” 

“See  who  it  is,”  said  the  other. 

Another  match  was  struck — “I  don’t  know  him,  some 
fellow  called  Miles  from  London.” 

FALL  GUY 

“According  to  the  instruments  in  the  plane,  Joe  fell 
exactly  6,000  feet.” 

“No,  6,006.” 

“Say,  how  do  you  figure  that?” 

“Well,  he’s  six  feet  under!” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Caiming,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cannera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuoua,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAHS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FORMULAS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABEUNG  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
MIXERS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit-^an  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corjxaration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEASONINGS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  111. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Cop^r  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  T. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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THE  CANN  I  NC  TRADE 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leadins  Manu 
Facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes,  Eight  Valve, 
Tv/elve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  Jk 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


CLARKSBURG, WVA 


GET  A 
FOOTHOLD' 

BtaAil^ou^ 

193s  QcuK4lZi^  P^VOKyva^ 

uuiU  NATIONAL  CANS 

and  tltA  fije4ie;wkd^€^ 

"NATIONAL'S'  ^  point  plan 

Your  route  to  a  successful  season  is 
i  shortened  thru . . . 

CAN  QUALITY  •  The  "know  how”  of  years  of  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  and  production  control. 

CANNING  ADVICE  •  The  technical  service  of  Labora¬ 
tory-produced  formulae  and  a  trained  staff. 

CAN  SEAMERS  •  Modern  machine  design.  Volume 
closures  and  speeds  to  suit  the  Pack.  An  expert  staff  to 
keep  full  speed  ahead  •  everywhere  •  by  day  or  night! 

CAN  SHIPMENTS  •  Quick,  accurate,  dependable! 
From  plants  and  well-located  warehousing,  by  Water, 
Rail  and  Truck.  A  "never-out-of-Cans”  Program. 

CAN  SERVICE  •  A  complete  unity  of  advisory  field 
representatives,  departmentalized  plant  organization, 
technical  resources  and  traffic  supervision. 

A  Firm  Foothold  Tells  at  the  Finish 
Sia/ti  "NATIONAL" 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

S U  B S  I  O  I  A  ft  V  Of  McKCCSPOftT  TIN  PLATC  CORPORATION 

IXICUTIVE  orrtcts  •  IIO  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mm  OOcM  Md  n«Rla  •  NEW  TORE  CITT  •  BALTlMORt  •  MA5PETH,  N.  T.  •  CHICAOO  •  BOSTOH  *  OETROrr  •  HAM1LTOM.  OWO 


FIRM 


